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; theatre has invariably height- 
ened its own quality for good or ill 
when, as an institution, it came into con- 
flict with other established institutions; 


so it is quite in the historical tradition | 


that the failings of the WPA Federal 
Theatre should stand as double-sized 
targets for the Congressional committee 
bent upon lowering the cost of what one 
writer has called ‘America’s only active 
industry, relief’. If, as gossip reports, one 
WPA project pays $40,000 rent in three 
years for a steam-shovel that would cost 
$19,000 new, this gossip blackens only 
the project it belongs to; but if the thea- 
tre puts on a play that costs twice what 
it should or emphasizes its arguments too 
strongly, that is at once everybody’s 
business, and every Congressman feels 
bound to recognize the theatre’s democ- 
racy in this way if in no other. Where 
certain WPA projects received cuts in 
appropriation and the Arts Projects 
were abolished except when a local spon- 
sor would share the expense, the House 
committee refused even that salvage to 
the theatre, viewing its extravagance and 
propaganda and waste with larger eyes 























ps artist’s dream: The Westinghouse 
robot sitting astride the Trylon and Peri- 
sphere at the New York World’s Fair. The 
artist: Lily Emmet. 


NEWS for the autumn season could 
hardly start better than with the 
announcement that Paul Muni is 
coming back to the theatre to play 
the lead in Maxwell Anderson’s Key 
Largo, the second presentation of the 
Playwrights’ Company, the first be- 
ing Sidney Howard’s Summer Night. 


& 
EVERYONE who writes of or for 


the theatre is interested in the new 
edition of that eternally intriguing 
and remarkably accurate and in- 
forming work, John Parker’s Who’s 
Who in the Theatre (Pitman). 
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OLD friends like Bobby Clark and 
Luella Gear, with a guest from 
Brazil, the bright-eyed and fascinat- 
ing Carmen Miranda, make up the 
cast of The Streets of Paris, one of 
the only two shows that ventured 
into Broadway in the first month o 
summer. The other cast, in From 
Vienna, were strangers before the 
curtain rose on the performance they 
had readapted from the showings of 
their popular cabaret in the historic 
capital, but they were friends before 


the curtain fell. 
® 


WALES is in the theatre news not 
only with Ivor Brown’s article in 
the July issue or with the pageant 
described by André Van Gystghem 
in September but with plays cur- 
rent or talked of. Rhondda Round- 
about by Jack Jones, directed by 
Glen Byam Shaw, was produced at 
the Globe on May 31. Herbert 
Marshall of Unity Theatre is plan- 
ning to make a film with Paul Robe- 
son on the Welsh mining district. 
Plays by Griffith Jones, Kitchener 
Davis and other Welsh playwrights 
are in prospect, while Emlyn Wil- 
liams’ The Corn Is Green still holds 
the boards at the Duchess Theatre 
and should come to New York next 
season if London will let it go. 


& 
ANOTHER interesting announce- 
ment follows that made last month 
of the appointments to the staff of 
the Old Vic. Instead of running each 
play for several weeks, the tradi- 
tional system of repertory theatre 
is to be used, giving a different play 
each night, as we are accustomed 
to having the opera handle its 
repertory. Michael Redgrave is the 
latest addition to the Old Vic com- 
pany. He and Robert Donat might 
well play the same parts, and it 
seems not impossible that the new 
repertory system may give them a 
chance to alternate, an opportunity 
unusual in an Anglo-Saxon theatre. 
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than its achievement in dilating the 
region of the American theatre and en- 
larging theatre experience for millions of 
people as well as offering relief to needy 
theatre workers. The Senate committee 
reestablished the theatre on a par with 
the arts, but on the final vote the Fed- 
eral Theatre lost the chance to hold its 
ground even to this small extent. 


| Sten on the heels of The City (pp. 
552-553) comes a series of new 
British documentary films illustrating 
the history and the problems of indus- 
trial civilization for audiences at the 
Museum of Modern Art and at the 
World’s Fair. The material of Gas Indus- 
try and Londoners, as their titles suggest, 
bears close relation to The City; The 
Dawn of Iran is in direct contrast to it. It 
is the story of the new Persia, freed from 
the incubi of stagnant tradition and a 
feudal aristocracy, and venturing up the 
steeps of machine civilization under the 
driving energy of its present king. After a 
brief glance at the past with its eroded 
land, dead cities, half-forgotten crafts- 
manship and the relics of a once noble 
art, the camera walks at the heels of a 
rejuvenated people which is driving rail- 
roads and highways through the moun- 
tain passes of the Iranian plateau, 
sinking oil wells, laying out irrigation 
channels and raising power dams, fac- 
tories and whole cities where once only 
the lizard crept. 

Men sweat; women toil; children tend 
the power loom. Water is harnessed to 
make green the land and to relieve the 
thirst of these just-initiated servants of 
the machine. The city has come to Iran 
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and with it most of the problems, and as 
yet few of the amenities, of urban life. As 
you see and hear the exposition of that 
same gospel of work, thrift and progress 
which spawned the black holes of Man- 
chester and Pittsburgh, you wonder if 
the newer evangel, also seen and heard 
on this ancient plateau, of education, 
recreation, sanitation, freedom and de- 
mocracy will keep the unleashed forces of 
money and the machine under control, 
and save the dawn from the lurid noon- 
day that overtook its European and 
American predecessors. 


— Columbia Workshop is passing a 
new milestone in play broadcasting 
by reviving, in its thirteen-week Work- 
shop Festival, some of the plays that 
made the first chapters of dramatic his- 
tory on the air. Among these are Ha/f 
Pint Flask by Du Bose Heyward, Never 
Come Monday by Eric Knight, ohn 
Brown’s Body by Stephen Vincent Benét, 
all of course specially adapted for radio 
transmission, and the most famous of all 
radio plays, Archibald MacLeish’s The 
Fall of the City. Among the authors writ- 
ing new plays for the Festival are Doro- 
thy Parker, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Lord 
Dunsany and William Saroyan, making 
his first flight into radio with this play. 
Norman Corwin, CBS’ own bright hope, 
contributes They Fly through the Air with 
the Greatest of Ease. 


HE Globe Theatre in London has 
been chosen as the home of a reper- 
tory project for the autumn, with a per- 
manent company and Edith Evans as 
leading lady. Miss Evans is a perfect 





WITH Paul Robeson giving a fillip 
to the summer by a vigorous and 
colorful characterization of The 
Emperor Fones at the Ridgeway 
Theatre in White Plains, with Perry 
Watkins holding the designer’s ban- 
ner high during the hot days with 
his settings for the Federal Theatre 
Pino chio, with Bill Robinson danc- 
ing a golden Mikado on to glory and 
to profit at the World’s Fair, it is 
pleasant to sum up the Negro con- 
tribution to today’s theatre with 
what Ridgeley Torrance writes in 
the Bulletin of the National Theatre 
Conference: ‘I will venture to say 
that two of the plays by another 
Negro produced recently by the 
Karamu Theatre (in Cleveland) are 
as good comedies as have ever been 
written by an American, white or 
colored.’ The author of these two 
plays, it may be added, is well known 
in the world of poetry and not un- 
known in the world of the theatre. 


it 
IT IS not only in the American dis- 
plays that the World of Tomorrow 
has used the theatre arts. Hermann 
Rosse, for many years a leader in 
American design and now living 
again in his native Holland, is active 
in the Dutch exhibit. Isaac Rabi- 
novitch, whose designs for plays and 
operas and ballets in Moscow are 
familiar to THEATRE ARTS readers, 
has been at work in the Soviet Build- 
ing. Switzerland has sent Walter L. 
Saxer to take charge of scene design 
and folk presentations, and prob- 
ably a study of other foreign lists 
would reveal other theatre asso- 
ciates. @ 


NOEL COWARD is reported to be 
appearing in the West End of Lon- 
don in the early autumn in a new 
play of his own authorship about an 


actor. 
» 


MR. SHAW’S latest play is Jn Good 
King Charles’ Golden Days. 
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WHAT you find in the summer 
theatres depends upon what you are 
looking for and how selectively you 
choose. For the cynic who is de- 
termined that all summer theatre 
schools are fakes and the students 
idlers, we call attention to this 
record of half of the professional 
class at the Cape Playhouse School, 
associated with the Cape Playhouse. 
The others are students that have 
progressed to the professional group 
from previous years of work. Half a 
dozen of the best schools could no 
doubt present as professional a 
record, but this note will have to 
stand for all. The personnel is care- 
fully selected by audition. 

(1) A girl who has worked for 
three years with a leading teacher 
and who has been in seven Broad- 
way productions playing a child’s 
roles. She is anxious to slip well- 
equipped into more mature parts. 

(2) A young man who has worked 
for five cars with leading teachers, 
has been in three Broadway produc- 
tions including Gielgud’s Hamlet, is 
topheavy with technique and feels 
that he needs stock experience. 

(3) A young man with several 
years of experience at a western 
playhouse who has been told by New 
York agents, ‘Let us see your work 
in a good summer theatre and we 
know we can place you.’ 

(4) A young woman who has 
played in several Broadway produc- 
tions and in radio, and is using the 
stock approach to develop further. 

(5) A young man who has spent 
years with a tributary group and 
played stock in the middle west re- 
turns to work under expert direction. 

(6) A young woman who has been 
in several revues and musicals wants 
training in straight theatre. 

(7) A young woman with the best 
training in America and England is 
advised by agents to be seen in 
summer stock in the east if she hopes 
for Broadway engagements. 
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choice for such a place; her training and 
experience and habit of mind, as well as 
her varied talents, are essentially of reper- 
tory character. An English interviewer, 
talking to her about the plan, won from 
Miss Evans a specification of the evils of 
type-casting in the ordinary long-run 
system that is well worth remembering 
and pondering. Miss Evans, it seems, 
has a farm in Kent and knows a good 
deal about crop rotation. An actor’s tal- 
ent, she says, “is like the land: you can’t 
take the same crop off of it again and 
again,’ and expect to reap a continually 


high standard of product. 


opopy will quarrel with W. H. 

Haddon Squire, writing in the 
Christian Science Monitor, when he de- 
scribes with enthusiasm the exhibition of 
the ‘Ballets Russes de Diaghileff 1909- 
1929’, held recently in the Musée des 
Arts Décoratifs of the Louvre. The idea 
of having records of the famous ballets 
played as an accompaniment to the ex- 
hibition of the designs made for them by 
famous painters was indeed admirable 
and evocative. Music would do much to 
bring back the incredibly fertile period 
represented by these designs, costumes, 
portraits, sculpture, scores, old programs, 
posters, and so on. But there are many 
who will quarrel with Mr. Squire’s con- 
clusion that ‘it should never be forgotten 
that Diaghileff’s approach to ballet was 
through music,’ or with his corollary 
that ‘the weakness of present-day ballet 
is largely due to approaches through 
choreography and decor or both, accom- 
panied by devastating ignorance of the 
key art of music.’ 





FEAR: cn 8 


courtesy Schaeffer Galleries 





LA KERMESSE D’HOBOKEN 


There is very little fundamental difference between the fairs of the old world 
and The World of Tomorrow. There were crowds in the Kermesse d’ Hoboken 
as there are at Flushing, and dancing and music and eating. But in the older 
fair the stage was the centre of attraction, or so it appeared to the Younger 
Bruegel when he painted this full and brilliantly colored canvas. 
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THE CITY 


Every day in The World of Tomorrow there is shown an American docu- 
mentary film dramatizing urban life as it has come to be in a world domi- 
nated by machines, and as it might be if full advantage were taken of all the 
opportunities that machines have made to wipe out time and space. From a 
friendly village where families live and work and play in sunshine the city 
grows until ‘there’s poison in the air, the earth’s defiled and young life feeds 
the smoking furnaces’. Then the city grows outward again clearing the 
hubbub and the tangle of traffic through the wide lanes that lead back to the 
country and to freer living. Ralph Steiner and Willard Van Dyke photo- 
graphed and directed the production which was supervised by Oscar Serlin 
and provided with an excellent musical score by Aaron Copland and 
commentary by Lewis Mumford. The film was made for the American In- 
stitute of Planners on a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 








THE CITY: TOMORROW AND TODAY 





George Platt Lynes 





BILLY THE KID, a favored ballet in the repertory of the Ballet Caravan, 
Eugene Loring (centre) choreographer, in the name part. The other dancers 
are Lew Christensen and Todd Bolender. 








The Plays They Talk About 


The Sum of the Season 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


6 aon seems to be some good use for all things in this world. No- 
body has yet found how tent caterpillars help the course of happi- 
ness, but the reason will probably be sought out, just as it has been 
discovered that the English starling that has drabbed our parks and 
gardens may serve the world by eating the larvae of Japanese beetles. 
By way of aiding the cause of research, I offer the suggestion that 
arthritis in the knees — a really ripping good case that keeps you to 
your room for a year — earns its title to usefulness as an aid to 
dramatic criticism. For when you go to the theatre, your judgment of 
plays is, quite naturally but very firmly, based upon what you yourself 
see and hear. The more independent of influence you desire your criti- 
cism to be, the more stubbornly you close your mind to what your 
neighbors think. But when you cannot go, the friendly, chatty world 
comes to sit in a chair beside you to share the news of the theatre — 
your companion critics, a playwright or two, your favorite actors and 
hopeful young talents, your friends who love the theatre and their 
husbands or wives who go along. They tell you exactly what they 
think and why, and — since most of them are not required to have a 
firm opinion and to put it in writing — they argue their points valiant- 
ly; and so your judgment of plays is broadened by a great variety of 
impressions, critically schooled and unschooled. Moreover, the 
publishers of plays help the cause along by the speed with which new 
scripts are rushed into print today, so that almost every important 
play is available for reading. 

In summing up a theatre season from the background of an arm- 
chair, the most surprising thing is to discover what a gulf there is be- 
tween the plays that are the most successful and the plays that are 
most discussed. Except for 4be Lincoln in Illinois, which was both the 
most successful and the most discussed play of the season, theatre 
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talk has not centred around the ‘smash hits’, but around Philip 
Barry's Here Come the Clowns, Irwin Shaw’s The Gentle People, Lenore 
Coffee’s and William Cowen’s Family Portrait, with Lillian Hellman’s 
The Little Foxes crowding them all hard when it came in toward the 
season’s close, and praise of William Saroyan’s first play, My Heart’s 
in the Highlands, bursting from the lips of everyone who saw it (and 
there were far too few of them). 

As lively seconds in the arena of discussion, there followed Paul 
Vincent Carroll’s The White Steed, whose right to the title of the best 
foreign play of the year was not questioned, Maméa’s Daughters, 
Oscar Wilde, Rocket to the Moon and Kiss the Boys Goodbye, conversa- 
tion about the last devoted chiefly to a soured playwright rather than 
to a sour play, and to the question whether Cindy Lou could be 
played by any silly southern girl or whether Helen Claire was really 
doing a clever piece of acting. 

The uncut Hamlet, The American Way, The Philadelphia Story, 
Knickerbocker Holiday, Hellzapoppin, each came in for a share of the 
talk early in their runs, but they could not hold the floor in conversa- 
tion as firmly as several of them have held the stage. 

Theatregoers generally have little to say about the productions 
that they enjoy in the greatest numbers — the musical comedies: 
Noel Coward wrote a good show for Beatrice Lillie, and Bea herself 
was tops in Set to Music; Jimmy Durante and Ethel Merman were 
screamingly funny in Stars in Your Eyes and the show had a couple 
of mighty good songs; Cole Porter in Leave It to Me! copies himself too 
much, but whom better could he copy, and doesn’t everyone prefer a 
new version of an old favorite to something really new; Jo Mielziner 
did grand sets for The Boys from Syracuse, and it was nice that the 
theatre found a place for Jimmy Savo since there was no more vaude- 
ville. Musical comedy, it seems, is music, dancing, bright costumes 
and a comedian or two. They hit it off, or they do not hit it off, and 
that’s that. He/lzapoppin, somehow, was another matter. Almost 
every critic, and certainly the larger half of the first audiences, 
thought it base indeed — unripe, unruly, rowdy and very vulgar; the 
lowest level of vaudeville hokum divided by ten. But the smaller 
half of the audience laughed so loud as to drown out easily the silent 
disapproval, and in a few days Hellzapoppin was the season’s might- 
iest success, with all the highbrows admiring its earthiness, and 
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tickets selling weeks in advance. To this day there seems to be no way 
of knowing what He/lzapoppin really is except going and deciding for 
yourself what it is for you. There is no doubt that for Olsen and 
Johnson, the old vaudeville team who brought it to Broadway, it has 
been a mine of gold where mining has not been, generally speaking, a 
profitable adventure. 

Many people have called this an actor’s year. Early in the season 
they called it an English actor’s year, with Robert Morley, Maurice 
Evans and Raymond Massey well in the lead. Maurice Evans’ popu- 
larity was no surprise; the critics had fallen over each other last year 
in praise of his Richard II and the public had supported their judg- 
ment by an unequaled attendance at one of Shakespeare’s lesser- 
known plays with the graceful, romantic speeches that repay an actor’s 
efforts so well. Bravely this year Mr. Evans began his season with an 
uncut version of Hamlet, and was rewarded. Even weary New York, 
that likes things short and snappy, went to the theatre at 6:30 in the 
afternoon, with an hour for dinner, and went home at 11:15, sure that 
Shakespeare had written a tragedy that was best played in its en- 
tirety as Mr. Evans had played it and Margaret Webster had directed 
it, with the assistance of Mady Christians, Katherine Locke and 
Whitford Kane. In December Mr. Evans went on to Part 1 of Henry 
IV as the next item in his repertory, and again the critics liked his 
Falstaff and his way of making Shakespeare pleasant to the eye and 
to the ear. And after 74 performances they sent him well armed with 
favor on his way through the country. 

Robert Morley was a newcomer to New York, although word of his 
splendid performance in the name part of Oscar Wilde, by Leslie and 
Sewell Stokes, had preceded him from London, where Norman Mar- 
shall had produced the play at the Gate Theatre. There was little 
difference of opinion as to the success with which the playwrights had 
achieved the portrait-play which they set out to write. But there was 
a wide divergence between the people who thought that Morley pre- 
sented Wilde realistically, and those who believed that he had created 
a figure that seemed real because of a highly successful make-up and 
because his delineation fitted so well the lines the playwrights had 
given him to speak. It was not only in the general audience that this 
difference of opinion existed. A lady who had known Wilde well in 
Paris during his early brilliant days said that Morley was Wilde to 
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the last shake of the head and move of the hand, with exactly his 
presence and smile and the quick movement that fitted the quick wit 
so well. A Wilde authority, on the other hand, who had studied almost 
everything Wilde wrote or that had been written about Wilde, felt 
that Morley’s Wilde was fundamentally different from the real figure 
in so many ways as to be entirely a character created by the actor for 
the play. In either case, the triumph seems to be Mr. Morley’s. 
Nobody questioned the right of Leslie and Sewell Stokes to make a 
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The Sum of the Season: acting high spots of the past season, some still 
to be seen on Broadway, recalled and recorded by Grant Macdonald. 


play that was chiefly a portrait, using as much of Wilde’s own word as 
they needed to complete it. But the fact that Robert Sherwood built 
his 4be Lincoln in Illinois largely around the framework of Lincoln’s 
speeches and of his known sayings made many people argue that he 
had sacrificed his claim to artistry in so doing. There is little to 
support this argument. A great man is a legend, of which his accom- 
plishments, his physical presence and his words are all a part. That 
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Mr. Sherwood has presented a living figure, appealing, human, potent 
in argument as in ideals, there is no doubt. Nor is there any doubt 
that he had an enormous advantage in the playing of Raymond Mas- 
sey as Lincoln. Massey has Lincoln’s gaunt, strong homeliness, and 
more than that, he has much of the actual look that Lincoln had. 
Lincoln was to him, as to Sherwood, a great, noble, tragic figure whose 
uncertainties and humilities were as much part of him as his brilliance 
and convictions. To make such a man live on the stage was an oppor- 
tunity for an actor. To make this very man, this Lincoln as Robert 
Sherwood has recreated him, come alive to American audiences just 
now, was the opportunity of a lifetime, and Mr. Massey grasped it 
and fulfilled it. Rarely has a play so aroused general enthusiasm and 
especially that of the middle-aged American man, as 4de Lincoln in 
Illinois. There seems to be something in Sherwood’s story of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s youth and the years before he became president that 
stimulates the imagination of the unimaginative. Like Hamlet, this 
Lincoln says something about every man to every man himself, and 
something about America and democracy that every man wishes to 
be true. 

There have been spontaneously half a dozen other efforts to say 
this same thing this winter. Martha Graham danced it across the 
continent in American Document, winning a whole new audience for 
the dance. Maxwell Anderson said it with satire back of the humor of 
Knickerbocker Holiday. Elmer Rice tried it in the story of American 
Landscape. George Kaufman and Moss Hart say it in simple narrative 
form in The American Way. And while all of these attempts have not 
been on an equal level, even measured by their own intention, they 
have none of them had the quality of jingoism usually associated with 
patriotic outbursts. They have had too much sincerity and affection 
for that, with an honest democratic faith backing them up. 

Irwin Shaw’s The Gentle People fell into a class by itself. Three 
years ago Mr. Shaw jumped straight into the limelight with his one- 
act anti-war play, Bury the Dead, which won a New Theatre League 
prize and followed that up with production in almost every corner of 
the world. Then came a year or more of Hollywood, followed by Siege, 
one of the poorest and shortest-lived plays of the 1937-38 season. 
When The Gentle People first appeared, with its story of two philo- 
sophical fishermen on a Brooklyn waterfront who murdered a black- 
mailing racketeer so that they might go quietly on their own quiet 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT: a house in Nazareth; a street in Jerusalem. 


Harry Horner’s designs for the play by Lenore Coffee and William Cowen. 











WPA Federal Theatre Photo 








LIFE AND DEATH OF AN AMERICAN 


; Howard Bay, a graduate of the Carnegie Tech Drama Department, has 

, found an excellent outlet for his talents in design in the productions of the 
Federal Theatre. The Federal Theatre has, moreover, profited considerably 
from the association. Mr. Bay’s designs for George Sklar’s Life and Death of 
an American were one of om conspicuously fine elements in a well-intentioned, 
although not entirely successful, production. 
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way, not even Mr. Shaw’s admirers found much to carry on the hope 
they still nursed in Mr. Shaw’s talent. Franchot Tone and Sylvia 
Sydney, who brightened the cast of characters, were good enough; 
Sam Jaffe and Roman Bohnen as the gentle people were undoubtedly 
very good. But even if the program called the play ‘a fable’, how could 
one be expected to accept lightly a story with murder and violence ly- 
ing in its path like that? Then, within a few days, something changed. 
Perhaps the weighting of the violent scenes was lifted. Perhaps the 
director altered his emphasis on the economic background, trusting 
the fable to do its own job. Perhaps the actors heightened the fantasy 
and toned down the lights on the realism. At any rate, all kinds of peo- 
ple began to enjoy this ‘charming and meaningful fantasy’, wondering 
audibly (as they so often do when they do not see the same thing that 
the first-night critics saw) what the critics meant by treating this 
gracious drama so solemnly and harshly. 

It is generally assumed that it is an easy thing for critics to make or 
break a play, and that when they have a mind to destruction, only 
outstanding exceptions like 4die’s Irish Rose or Tobacco Road can beat 
them at their game and survive. Sprightly comedies, fast farces, 
resplendent musicals, are conceded to make their way along the 
theatre’s grapevine without benefit of critics. Once in a while some 
brave manager with a good play that is unexpectedly successful 
concedes the part that favorable and discriminating criticism has 
played in his success. But almost never is it said aloud that faults in 
playwriting, acting and direction which are discerned by first-night 
critics and promptly corrected may change the course of a play that 
is headed for failure toward success. 


There was no trouble keeping conversation going while Philip 
Barry’s Here Come the Clowns held the boards, with Eddie Dowling 
playing the leading role and giving either the finest performance of his 
career or a perfect exhibition of ham acting, according to the way you 
saw it. Clancy, the stagehand (Eddie Dowling), in his search for God 
and the nature of truth, evidently had more to contend with than 
Russell Collins as the press-agent, for it was generally agreed that 
here was good playing indeed. Mr. Barry, as everyone knows, writes 
for the theatre in two veins. He expends the greatest labor and de- 
votion on those plays which concern man’s struggle between good and 
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evil, and the larger half of these serious dramas have been unsuccessful 
compared with such light affairs as Paris Bound and Holiday, or with 
Mr. Barry’s current comedy, The Philadelphia Story, with which 
Katharine Hepburn has finally captured the favor of the theatre. It 
must discourage Mr. Barry to see his earnest efforts to reunite the 
theatre actively with the spirit of religion go so often for nought. 
Yet this is not the fault of an audience that will not take his theatre 
soberly, or of actors who cannot understand the deeper aspects of his 
dialogue. Mr. Barry seems never quite able or quite willing to say 
exactly what he means, or to make his individual characters stand out 
clearly for what they are. It is as if he did not work quite hard enough 
at the job, or as if he lacked critical self-judgment. Certainly he 
showed that he was willing to benefit by the critical judgment of oth- 
ers, for when the first appearance of Here Come the Clowns brought 
down upon him the charge of muddled thinking and characterization, 
he went to work to illuminate the dark spaces, so that the play in its 
later performances seemed much clarified, if not entirely clear in its 
philosophy. 

On the same level of high intention is Family Portrait by Lenore 
Coffee and William Cowen. It is the story of the life of Jesus, seen 
through the eyes of His family and their neighbors and friends, a 
story told in all simplicity to make it appear as nearly as possible 
something that might be happening anywhere at any time. That 
would seem like a forbidding task for a dramatist, and the consensus 
of opinion is that, as playwriting, it is not evenly well done. But in 
contrast to the bewilderments of Here Come the Clowns, the absolute 
simplicity and directness with which the wonderful story is told and 
above all, acted, has set the audience free to add what they need for 
unity and completion. Judith Anderson has won universally high 
praise for her performance as Mary, the mother of Jesus, as the centre 
of a family in which one beloved son — always beloved but not al- 
ways understood — goes His way alone. 


If the season began as an English actors’ holiday, it ended with 
the American actress — others besides Judith Anderson — in high 
feather. Guthrie McClintic picked Ethel Waters, known chiefly as a 
Negro comedienne and torch singer, for the trying role of Hagar in 
DuBose and Dorothy Heyward’s drama of Negro life, Mamba’s 
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Daughters. Over night Miss Waters won recognition for her sympa- 
thetic portrayal of a pathetically ignorant woman who follows the 
right as she sees it. 

Katharine Cornell gave New York the first opportunity in many 
years to see her in a modern comedy part — as Linda Easterbrook, the 
playwright’s wife, in S. N. Behrman’s No Time for Comedy. You found 
the play a good play or not, depending upon how much you liked sheer 
talk in the theatre, and whether you enjoyed seeing an old story in Mr. 
Behrman’s bright new dress. But Katharine Cornell quickly added No 
Time for Comedy to the short list of the season’s hits. 

Laurette Taylor accomplished the miracle of establishing a line at 
the box-office for one of what Morton Eustis has called ‘the genera- 
tion of lost plays’, namely Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound. 

In The Little Foxes, Lillian Hellman gave Tallulah Bankhead the 
perfect opportunity she has been waiting for to exhibit her special 
talent for hard, clipped, biting portrayal. To Lillian Hellman herself 
must go the award as the bitterest of American playwrights. The 
Children’s Hour spared no acrid taste, yet Miss Hellman has succeeded 
in intensifying the bitterness of the earlier play in her drama, which 
she calls The Little Foxes, about life in the new south against the back- 
ground of the old. The play is so relentless in its presentation of char- 
acter and unpleasant situation that its piercing and uncompromising 
quality made several of New York’s sharpest dramatic critics hold 
out for it as the best play of the year in the Drama Critics’ Circle. 
There is disagreement with this verdict, but there is none about the 
acting of Tallulah Bankhead as the most deadly of the predatory 
Hunter family. 

With such a list as this of the winter’s plays, many of the best 
of them still going strong when a season would normally have ended, 
it seemed for a while as if a visitor to the New York World’s Fair 
might have a tempting, varied and representative group of plays to 
see, a group of plays good enough and gay enough to break down the 
tradition that World’s Fair visitors ignore the theatre. But spring 
came late and cold to New York, and visitors came later, and colder 
to the theatre. By the time June came in, several of the most hopeful 
offerings had already closed, and when the flight began, there was no 
telling where it would end. Yet the sum of the season was complete, 
and the record stands. 
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Big Show in Flushing Meadows 
MORTON EUSTIS 


‘ET EAR YE! Hear ye!’ — a red-coated Beefeater salutes the crowds 
that wander past the doors of Merrie England, exhorting 
them, in decorous Elizabethan accents, to enter and behold Margaret 
Webster’s streamlined versions of Shakespeare’s comedies in a 
replica of the Globe Theatre, and then to tarry in the courtyard as 
Queen Bess’ Highland Lassies play ‘Swanee River’, ‘Over There’ and 
other popular Elizabethan airs on their bagpipes. 

Just down the street a group of barkers shout, World of Today 
style, of the marvels of Billy Rose’s 4guacade. ‘Girls! Girls!’ the 
microphones ring out. ‘Five hundred gorgeous girls — dancing, 
singing, diving, swimming! Forty cents to see the most spectacular 
show ever presented in America! Eleanor Holm, Johnny Weissmuller, 
Morton Downey! Dozens of other stars! And five hundred beautiful 
Aquabelles positively in the flesh! . . . Step this way, Ladies and 
Gentlemen! This way, please!’ 

Across the plaza from Billy Rose’s amphitheatre, with its enormous 
aqua-stage, stands the severely modern Hall of Music, its stagehouse, 
a vivid blue, melting into the darkness of the sky. For the first few 
weeks of the Fair the building was dedicated to a Festival of Dance 
and Music, with orchestras, ballets and concert artists of international 
renown taking part. The hot weather, however, caused the festival to 
abdicate in favor of Broadway’s Hot Mikado. And Bill ‘Bojangles’ 
Robinson may now be seen and heard fitting the punishment to the 
crime with a series of incredible tap routines, in ‘the biggest, the best 
and the most sizzling swing show’ —as the passing throngs are 
assured — ‘in this or any other age’. 

Ten p.m. comes — the hour at which the fireworks, the jets of 
flame and the colored fountains explode simultaneously in the 
Fountain Lake, while water skiiers, brandishing torches, shoot danger- 
ously in and out. Shakespeare, Bojangles and Billy Rose are for- 
gotten at the first detonation. The audiences stampede from the 
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theatres to join the crowds at the water’s edge. The conflict, in fact, 
proved to be such a hopeless one that the theatres were forced to 
alter their schedules. Nothing can interfere with — nothing is more 
important than — ‘Fun at the Fair’ — fun which the promotion 
bureau describes, with due but pardonable exaggeration, as: ‘Fun by 
the acre! Thrills by the score! Diversions by the thousand! Laughter 
for the heart! Thrills for the nerves! Instruction for the brain! Any- 
thing the human mind conceives of for its delectation!’ 


If these paragraphs seem irreverent in their approach to the 
cosmic subject of the World of Tomorrow, it is not for lack of ad- 
miration either for the Fair itself or for the shows above-mentioned. 

. Although, to this writer, the Shakespearean productions at the 
Globe Theatre seemed amateurish in the main, there are several 
features to commend them: notably the charm of the theatre in 
which the public, seated informally on wooden benches, is practically 
part of the show; Miss Webster’s direction which, when not too 
boisterous or self-conscious, manages to make some of Shakespeare’s 
low comedy scenes seem genuinely funny; Hiram Sherman in the role 
of Bottom, or any other roguish part, and David Ffolkes’ often gaily 
decorative costumes. The telescoping and cutting, which has reduced 
the plays to mere vignettes ‘with a playing-time of forty-five minutes, 
has its distinct advantages, too, though it is said that in the original 
Globe Theatre productions arranged by Thomas Wood Stevens at the 
Chicago Fair, the plays themselves were less emasculated than in 
these comic interludes. . . . Billy Rose’s ‘Footlights-and-Foam Festi- 
val’, as he calls it, is beautifully costumed, when costumes are in order, 
by Raoul Péne du Bois; Albert Johnson’s settings are decorative and 
imaginative on the grand scale; John Murray Anderson — with 
Robert Alton supervising the dancing and Floyd Zimmerman the 
water ballets — has staged the cavalcade with his customary taste and 
slickness, and the whole show is just about as good as you could 
expect it to be, if your taste runs to spectacle and water ballet on a bigger 
than Hippodrome scale. . . . The Hot Mikado, with Bill Robinson 
and his madly swinging Negro cohorts, needs no commentator to 
speak for it. . . . And another show, Railroads on Parade, over in the 
more sedate Transportation Zone, speaks noisily for itself through the 
smokestacks of a score of locomotives, of beguiling shapes and vin- 
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tages, which chug in and out during the performance, making an 
otherwise dull cavalcade of rail transport in America well worth the 
price of admission. . . . Good, bad or indifferent, however, the 
‘legitimate’ shows in the World’s Fair — not to speak of the many 
honky-tonk spectacles and peep shows in the Midway — cannot expect 
to receive, even in a theatre magazine, more than passing mention. For 
the illegitimate theatre, which is the World’s Fair, and which the Fair 
creates as its aura, steals the show from the legitimate just as com- 
pletely as the steam engines do from the actors, dancers and singers 
in the railroad saga. 

It is a show — this World of Tomorrow — of mechanical men, 
beasts, buildings and machines; of animated puppets, murals, dio- 
ramas and aquaramas; of engineering and electrical marvels; of light 
and color, crowds and carnivals, waving flags and martial music. A 
show which has gone to the theatre, and to the men of the theatre, 
for inspiration, and which has been dramatized — almost all of it — 
in terms of the theatre. As well put on a marionette show in Madison 
Square Garden during the hurly-burly of a political rally, as attempt 
to stage serious drama in a place where thousands stand by the hour 
hypnotized by the sight of cows being milked on a ‘rotolactor’, to 
the accompaniment of ‘sound’ and light effects, and wait patiently 
in line to see a dishwashing contest, produced like a prizefight, on a 
Little Theatre stage. 


When you look at Norman Bel Geddes’ General Motors Building 
you see at once that a theatre imagination has been at work to 
dramatize the industry which, more than any other, has changed the 
drama of twentieth-century life. Geddes has designed a building of 
stunning curves and mass formations and his ‘Highways and Hori- 
zons’ futurama — the smash hit of the fair —is by far the most 
dramatic of all the panoramic exhibits in the World of Tomorrow. 

The entrance to Geddes’ show is, as you might expect, through a 
theatre, but Geddes’ theatre is unlike any seen before. Instead of 
seats there are ramps that zigzag in varying patterns from high up in 
the back of the house down to the front, where a belt of moving chairs 
swings in from one side and disappears into a black void on the other. 
The stage itself — perhaps it should be called the stage-set — is a 
vast map of the United States that curves upward to the ceiling. 
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The process of turning raw materials into the finished products which go to 
make upa modern automobile has been amusingly and imaginatively drama- 
tized for the Ford Company by Walter Dorwin Teague in eighty -seven 
scenes, with mechanically operated puppets and machines. The six above e, 
from top to bottom, are: Wool, Copper, Cotton, Mohair, Plastics and Rubber. 
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As you enter at the top of the ramp the auditorium is a haunting 
blue-black color; the stainless-steel railings of the ramp shine with a 
ghostly violet light (which emanates from rows of concealed apertures 
in the ceiling), and the map stands out, a vague grey-black, in a blue 
sky which melts into blackness. Gradually, as you weave down the 
ramp, first to one side of the auditorium, then to the other, the high- 
ways of today light up in a spidery green filigree on the map and the 
ramps become a pale silver-green. In a moment, the straight highways 
of tomorrow stand out boldly on the map in red electric bands. 
The ramps change in color from green to a luminous red and the black 
of the ceiling and the deep blue of the walls and the floor seem to fade 
away. 

Soft music plays. A voice describes the scene. In the bowels of 
the auditorium the pullman chairs—also a deep blue — glide 
silently by. The map again changes color. One moment the whole 
surface is a metallic liver-green, the next only the roadways gleam. 
The line moves on. The chairs glide by. Looking backward just before 
you yourself are seated, the lights gleaming from the projection booth 
and from the pinholes in the ceiling, the zigzag luminous ramps with 
the dark figures moving — always moving — down them suggest a 
scene from Dante. Then you are in your chair. You glide into a black 
tunnel, swing miraculously around a corner, and the World of 1960 
is spread before you, under glass, in dazzling light. 

Geddes’ sense of showmanship is nowhere exhibited to better 
advantage than in his futuramic ride, in which the audience has the 
sensation of flying, now high, now low, over the highways and horizons 
of America. From a loud-speaker attached to each pair of chairs 
comes a description of the highlights of the panorama as it passes by 
— the voice staggered, in some amazing fashion, so that if you lean 
forward and listen hard you can hear the phrases being repeated, 
like a ‘canon’ in music, all down the line. Just at the moment when you 
begin to wonder whether all dioramas, however beautiful, may not 
be somewhat tiresome — and here is where Geddes’ sense of timing 
comes into play — the belt swings noiselessly around a corner and 
you face a close-up of a modern highway, with hundreds of cars 
speeding mechanically past. Then, as a new panorama unfolds itself, 
night falls. The super-highways are illuminated by bands of light 


along the curbs. An amusement park, an airport and a town glimmer 
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beneath you. Day breaks. The chairs themselves begin an uphill 
climb as the roads go up into the hills and soon you are flying over 
snow-capped mountains; then, as you descend into a fertile landscape, 
the city of tomorrow is seen, its towers gleaming in the distance. 
Passing a small outlying city, again you see a close-up — this time 
of a gigantic four-tiered bridge, with cars speeding towards it from 
every conceivable type of ramp. The chairs mount again and you 
spiral slowly around the great city, rising all the time, until you look 
down at it almost directly from a high altitude. Another close-up, 
and a downtown section of the city comes to view, the traffic moving 
through the arteries; then a street intersection — in a larger scale — 
with gaily-colored automobiles spinning beneath elevated sidewalks, 
and then in a flash of sunlight (or bright-lit darkness) you are on the 
sidewalk level of that same street intersection — full-size now — 
with all the General Motors cars in the street below, as you step from 
your chair onto a moving platform and into the thoroughfare which 
is the focal centre of the whole dramatic exhibit. 

Panorama, diorama, futurama—whatever you may call it—the 
‘City of Light’ designed by Walter Dorwin Teague for the Consoli- 
dated Edison Building is the best of the many other animated scenic 
displays in the Fair. A huge architectural model of the New York 
Metropolitan area, set in a semi-circular auditorium, it dramatizes 
the part played in the city’s life by electricity, gas and steam, showing, 
in the space of twelve minutes, a twenty-four hour cycle in the city’s 
life. Darkness falls to music, ‘but mot on the City of Light’, as the 
announcer quite rightly insists, for the lights blink on until the whole 
city is ablaze. Elevators ascend and descend. Subway trains roar by. 
Power lines throb. One by one the lights are put out. Just before 
darkness is, in fact, about to fall on the city, the dawn comes up like 
thunder over Coney Island. And the audience streams out into the 
“Penny Parade’ convinced that all is well. 

Inside the Perisphere — the great white ball that, with its Trylon, 
is the Fair’s so-called Theme Centre — you seem to hang suspended 
in a vast space, 200 feet in diameter, while two balconies rotate, one 
above the other, in opposite directions, encircling the interior. Below 
you is Henry Dreyfus’ panorama of the city and landscape of To- 
morrow; above, a vast hemisphere of shifting clouds and sky. The 
sheer size of the hollow globe — it is more than twice as big as the 
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Beechnut’s mechanical five-ring circus, which was designed by C. Richard 
Wooten and delightfully costumed by Mrs. Wooten. 








Even without man the artist, or puppets play: ing at being men, the machinery 
at the Fair sets its own stage and dramatizes its own story, as in this exhibi- 
tion of man-made lightning at the General Electric Exhibit. 
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Radio City Music Hall — is breathtaking; so, too, are the moving 
bands, with the black figures of the onlookers silhouetted against 
the sky behind. But the show itself — a night and day in Democracity 
— is anticlimactic, perhaps, for one reason, because the announcer’s 
voice is forever stressing a lot of cosmic points about humanity which 
have nothing to do with the case. The dramatic punch lacking in the 
show arrives, however, when you step off the moving platform and find 
yourself suddenly outdoors, on the Helicline, suspended high above 
the fountains playing on the Perisphere, with the living diorama of 
the Fair itself below you— with all its cock-eyed lights, colors and 
angles— and the ramp, black with slow moving figures, sweeping 
around the great ball to terra firma — a stage set for some fantastic, 
futuristic dream. 

Almost every exhibit of importance contains some form of ‘rama’, 
large or small, animated or static, to dramatize the science or in- 
dustry which it represents — outstanding ones being Railroads at 
Work, where the audience, seated in a theatre, observes the nation’s 
miniature trains in motion; the U.S. Steel exhibits done by Mr. 
Teague; and, of the static type, Lee Simonson’s beautiful scenes of 
the cities and countryside of the Holy Land in the Palestine Building. 


The moving machines of the dioramas find their counterpart in the 
animated puppets which form so large a part of industry’s presenta- 
tion of its products. Most colorful and ingenious of these, perhaps, is 
C. Richard Wooten’s ‘The Biggest Little Show on Earth’ (costumed 
by Mrs. Wooten) in the Beechnut exhibit. Here, on a ‘big top’ stage, 
hung in red and white, is a mammoth mechanical circus, which should 
make the Ringling Brothers look to their laurels. To the accompani- 
ment of circus music and sound effects the clowns and animals, in 
this five-ring show, go through their paces. Every circus act, including 
the parade, is faithfully reproduced in miniature. Acrobats leap 
through the air; the Wallendas bicycle perilously on the tight-rope 
high above the ring; Miss So-and-so makes her historic ‘Slide for 
life’; lions roar as the trainer cracks his whip, and the seals — one 
of which plays ‘My Country ’Tis of Thee’ while the other balances a 
revolving ball on its nose — are just as futile and enchanting as any 
real seals. For sheer mechanical ingenuity and imagination it is a 
piece of showmanship which would be difficult to duplicate. 
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Henry Billings’ animated mural in the lobby of the Ford Building, 
with the futuristic motor-cylinders banging up and down, is a drama 
by itself, eclipsed only by the ‘Ford Cycle of Production’ — de- 
signed by the versatile Mr. Teague — in the main hall. Here on a 
revolving turn-table, like a great wedding cake, are eighty-seven 
individual scenes in which mechanically operated puppets and 
machines, designed with striking imagination and style, do every- 
thing from milking a cow to harvesting crops — a vivid dramatization 
of the progression of raw materials from earth to the finished car, 
which stands atop the turn-table. 

Conventional puppets, worked by human hands, can be seen in 
any one of a score of buildings, to particular advantage in the Puppet 
Opera produced by Ernest Wolfe in the Gas Exhibits’ theatre, and in 
the shows put on by the Tatterman Marionettes troupe — well 
known to readers of THEATRE ARTS — in the A. B. Dick exhibit and 
in the “Wonder World of Chemistry’ in the DuPont Building. There 
are mechanical puppets a-plenty, puppets that make speeches from 
loud-speakers and bang their hands on tables to command attention. 
And in the movie cartoon, Pete-Roleum and his Cousins, produced by 
Joseph Losey for the Petroleum Industry, puppets of flexible rubber 
skins, designed by Howard Bay — each character a drop of oil — are 
a delightful and amusing innovation. 

Whatever the reason, the marionette has come into his own in the 
World of Tomorrow, drawing a public which, in the past, has had 
little but contempt for his personality. 


To describe in detail all the exhibits which make use of theatre 
technique at the Fair —or which are, in themselves, dramatic — 
would require a volume. One remembers — to accent the highlights — 
General Electric’s spectacular show in the copper-lined Steinmetz 
Hall, in which 10,000,000 volts of man-made lightning flash terrify- 
ingly through the air from tall cylinders of gleaming black, outlined 
in brilliant stainless steel; the ‘Science and Invention’ presentation 
in Geddes’ General Motors auditorium, with its ingenious revolving 
stages; the delightful ‘Moto-man’, the robot who walks, talks, sings, 
smokes a cigarette, distinguishes colors, counts on his fingers and 
generally amazes the audiences entering Westinghouse’s exhibit of 
electrical wonders. One recalls the so-called ‘Focal Exhibits’ in the 
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Food, Medicine, Home Furnishings and Communications Buildings, 
in which gigantic hails become a kind of diorama in themselves, 
activated by light, color, sound and moving gadgets; the television 
and Kodak shows, and, of course, the Telephone Building, where the 
audience, on private earphones, listens in delightedly to long-distance 
calls illustrated in light bands on the map of the United States, and 
‘hears its own voice’ repeated by puppets on a garden stage. A great 
many of the exhibits, too, have theatre auditoriums where shows 
are put on, and there are several hundred motion picture auditoriums 
where free shows are given continuously. 

Last, but by no means least, there is the nightly show in the 
Lagoon of Nations, in which the fountains — conceived and designed 
by Bassett Jones — play in varying shapes and colors, while flames 
shoot from the water and fireworks explode —a show in which 
fire, color, water, light and music all combine to hold a vast audience 
in silent wonder. 

Make no mistake about it. The World of Tomorrow is a theatre 
world —a beautiful and exhilarating carnival which tops all the 
shows in the neighborhood. Though its ‘theme’ may be, in pompous 
official language: ‘A Happier Way of American Living Through a 
Recognition of the Interdependence of Man and the Building of a 
Better World of Tomorrow with the Tools of Today,’ its theme song 
is, in the best tradition of all good fairs: “Step this way, ladies and 
gentlemen! This way, please, to the biggest show on earth!’ 
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The Fountains at the World’s Fair (drawing by Lily Emmet). 
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A Water Ballet 
ALEXANDER CALDER 


HE FACADE of the Consolidated Edison Building at the World’s 

Fair is a concave quadrant, in front of which is a basin about 
200 feet long and, at its greatest width, 50 feet wide. The rim of the 
basin bellies out at the left and recedes at the right until there is only 
a narrow strip of water, over which a bridge gives entry to the building. 
Along the facade of the building there are jets of water 5 feet apart 
which shoot directly upward, straight and slender, almost to the 
full height of the 40-foot building. This fountain facade is a part of 
the design by the architects of the building, Harrison and Fouilhoux. 
The centre of the water basin itself serves as the stage for a water 
ballet whose acting elements are jets of water from 14 nozzles which 
are designed to spurt, oscillate or rotate in fixed manners and at 
times as carefully predetermined as the movements of living dancers. 
The ballet is schemed to last 5 minutes, each time following the same 
fixed pattern, with 15 minutes or more between performances. 

It occupies a space about 100 feet wide and 30 feet deep. At each 
end there is a nozzle which swings in a vertical plane between two 
positions, one almost vertical, the other more or less horizontal, 
pointing inward toward the centre. These two jets are used for the 
opening movement of the ballet. 

For the second movement there are 4 nozzles, each of which pro- 
jects into the air a sort of bomb, a large detached mass of water 
which gives off a considerable report when it falls back onto the 
surface of the lagoon. 

Following a cannonade of these ‘bombs’, 7 slender jets appear, 
shooting upward almost vertically and rotating slowly, generating 
long, slender inverted cones. They grow gradually in height until 
they are almost as high as the building and rotate gently all the 
while, some in one direction, some in the opposite. After a half minute 
of full height, they diminish slowly, and their fall is punctuated by 
a single ‘bomb’. 

After this pattern the last nozzle comes into play, beginning 
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mt) A graphic diagram, by Alexander Calder, of his ‘choreography’ 
for a water ballet to play in front of the Consolidated Edison Build- 
} ing at the New York World’s Fair (courtesy Architectural Forum). 


gradually, lifting to its full height and then diminishing. It is a fan- 
shaped spray, originally designed to rotate, but since its installation 
it has been found more effective if left stationary in a plane parallel 
to the building, permitting it a larger size and more continuous 
visibility. 

When the fan disappears, the 7 jets reappear, rise up to full 
height and stay at that point while the 2 end jets begin to play. 
The finale is reached with the end jets playing and cannonade. 
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The Body of Atlas 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


ig Yas Prince Consort and Grover Whalen, a curious couple, but 
surely brothers at heart. The Crystal Palace built on the shores of 
the Thames nearly ninety years ago, no less than the geometric won- 
ders of the Flushing Meadows, proclaimed the glories of ‘business, 
industry, science, . . . and art,’ in the order named. And this is 
hardly surprising, for the spreading oaks of International Exhibitions 
have grown from the little acorns of market-days in towns and vil- 
lages. Trade and competition are their roots, entertainment their 
lucrative by-product, art their almost accidental flower. They are 
concerned with barter in the bazaar, not with meetings in Academe. 
The primary impulse that brings them into being is a commercial one. 
Industry pays the piper and therefore sets the tune. The Hall of Ma- 
chinery dominates the scene. But during the last hundred years an 
insidious conquest has been afoot. The artist, boring from without, 
has won substantial and surprising victories. He has won a place for 
himself among the plowshares and the canned goods, the engines and 
the automobiles, the glass works and the big guns; he has learned 
much from the glimpses of things both new and strange which have 
been brought to his door; but chiefly he has influenced the form and 
methods of these mammoth bazaars themselves, bringing color, light 
and drama into their very structure. 

The way has not been easy. The Prince Consort’s stately palace 
provided little room for the arts. Though sculpture and objets d’art 
were not excluded and music had its field days, the livelier forms of 
expression had no place in its rectangular vastness. Drama was strictly 
limited to the pageant of Queen Victoria’s entrance, the stately pro- 
cession of royalty, foreign, domestic and phoney, and the Prince’s 
solemn address at the foot of the dais. Yet the idea of an International 
Exhibition of the size of this first important venture was in itself so 
exciting, so essentially dramatic, that it stirred poets and journalists 
alike and drove the Queen herself into ecstasies of purple prose: 
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“The tremendous cheers, the joy expressed in every face, the im- 
mensity of the building, the mixture of palms, flowers, trees, statues, 
fountains — the organ (with 200 instruments and 600 voices, which 
sounded like nothing), and my beloved husband the author of this 
“Peace-Festival”’, which united the industry of all the nations of the 
earth — all this was moving indeed, and it was and is a day to live 
forever.’ 

Occasional statues scattered among the potted palms were the 
extent of London’s tribute to the arts in 1851. Dublin, two years 
later, did better with the ‘finest Exhibition of Paintings ever shown 
anywhere’, but it remained for Manchester, that dour industrial 
centre, to launch an exposition in 1857 which a contemporary tells us 
‘might well be called a “‘ World’s Fair of Art”’, so fine were its exhibits 
in that line’. Portraits, some of them dating from as far back as 
Henry IV, were sent to it from private collections, from homes and 
museums all over the country, and from the impetus of this exhibition 
the National Portrait Gallery was born. 

It was in France, however, that the importance of the artistic 
angle of these international raree shows was first emphasized. The 
modest exhibit of 1855 had a Palace of Fine Arts, and at each of the 
great expositions after that, in 1867, 1889 and 1900, the art displays 
were looked upon as quite as important as the machinery, the textiles 
and the wines. In 1937 art had not only caught up with industry, but 
had passed it by. The World’s Fair of that year proudly proclaimed 
itself L’Exposition International des Arts et des Techniques. Painting 
and sculpture had won out, music was always an acceptable condi- 
ment. What had the theatre been doing all this time; what had the 
arts of the stage given to the World’s Fairs — or gained from them? 

More, actually, than the cold record shows. The influence of the 
theatre as well as on the theatre was insidious. It had spread into the 
actual conduct of the fair, in the increasingly theatric technique of 
display and interpretation, as well as in the dramatic use of architec- 
ture, color, light and water. In Chicago in 1893 the theatre almost suc- 
ceeded in doing the impossible, ‘injecting into the pulseless heart of a 
giant exhibit the pulsing life-blood of a super-theatre, in substituting,’ 
as Percy MacKaye has phrased it, ‘for a static ideal — a dynamic; for 
the motive to merely collect — the motive to create; for a museum of 
material products — a studio of spiritual meanings’. This miracle was 
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to have been achieved by the greatest theatrical presentation ever 
dreamed of, a drama of the discovery of America played in a theatre 
seating 12,000 people with a water stage that could accommodate 
Columbus’ ships — a proscenium opening 150 feet wide revealing 400 
feet of horizon. Steele MacKaye’s ‘Spectatorium’ was in conception 
more than a building, it was the embodiment of a gigantic dream, the 
physical vehicle for a pageant-poem-play which was to make use of 
speech, music, movement and light in a way never before envisioned. 
His dream almost came true. He had worked out his plans, architec- 
tural and artistic, in every detail. His technical inventions, such as 
moving stages and light curtains, were designed and patented, his 
scenic effects were worked out in a large scale model, his script almost 
ready, his musicians engaged and a big business backing secured. 
Then came a succession of calamities — bad weather, a heavy storm 
which blew the roof off the incompleted building, business difficulties 
and finally a nation-wide panic and depression which made the com- 
pletion of the plan impossible. The Chicago Fair opened, but ‘the 
largest, most unique playhouse in the world’ was nothing but a lonely 
skeleton towering outside the Fair grounds. Even Steele MacKaye 
had not been able to ‘imbue the body of Atlas with a human soul’. 
Shut out of the main entrance the theatre seeped in through back 
alleys. The Midway Plaisance, ‘probably the greatest collection of 
fakes the world has ever seen’, as one contemporary cheerfully put it, 
also harbored some elements of rare and exotic beauty, some frag- 
ments of the classic oriental theatre which only the hardiest travelers 
among Europeans had ever seen. The Javanese with their theatre and 
their exquisite dancers, the South Sea Islanders with their savage, 
exuberant music, their abandoned rhythms, made an indelible im- 
pression on many a young artist of the period and opened up a whole 
new approach to the theatre. Seven years later, at the Paris Exposition 
of 1900, the dance was one of the important forms of entertainment on 
the Fair grounds. There was a Palais de Danse and a Loie Fuller 
theatre as well as many theatres in foreign concessions, where dances 
— spurious and real — were displayed to the gaping multitude. Much 
of this dancing was purely in the tradition of the danse-du-ventre, 
more recently known as the strip-tease. It had only one objective and 
one technique, and was and is an essential ingredient of fairs. But in 
addition to the professional Odalisques from the red light districts 
there were genuine Hindu dancers in the Théatre Hindu, Russian 
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peasant dancers, a remarkable Japanese actress, Sada Yacco, whose 
dancing and miming were a revelation of a totally unfamiliar theatre 
form. For many young artists and musicians the Expo provided a 
first glimpse of African dancing with its native rhythmic accompani- 
ment, perhaps initiating the cult for African art which was later to 
influence French painting so strongly. Egyptian, Abyssinian, Soudan- 
ese, Arabian, Syrian, Indo-Chinese, Singalese and Javanese dancers 
and musicians attracted the eye and ear of painters, writers and musi- 
cians with their strange and haunting rhythms, and undoubtedly 
affected, if unconsciously, the later development of music and of art. 

When the world had recovered sufficiently from the war and its 
depressing aftermath, Chicago got under way with yet another 
World’s Fair which was, of course, to be larger, brighter, richer, more 
stupendous than any ever conceived. Again the theatre enthusiasts 
came forward with plans tuned to the proper vastness. There was 
talk of staging Norman Bel Geddes’ version of Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
Since the world had just been down into its own particular hell, the 
subject might have been appropriate enough, and certainly Geddes’ 
projects for a series of theatres did not lack grandeur, but nothing 
came of it, not even the skeleton of a building which marked the 
foundering of Steele MacKaye’s dream. The Chicago Fair, like its 
predecessors, had no theatre until in its second year a modest stage 
popped up in one of the concessions — a little theatre with a great 
name attached. The Globe, in Merrie England, was the only legiti- 
mate theatre on the grounds. It played slightly illegitimate Shake- 
speare in the shape of forty-minute versions of the Bard’s master- 
pieces and found a ready and enchusiastic audience. Since Thomas 
Wood Stevens, who directed it, discovered the value of the intimate as 
against the spectacular in fair-ground technique, Shakespeare — acted 
without too much ado, and with all the vigor of high spirits and 
slapstick — has become a regular feature of Expositions from Texas 
to New York. But he is an interlude, not an influence, and in America 
the actor is still knocking in vain at the Exposition’s front gate. 

In Paris, in 1937, the theatre was at last admitted, officially, on 
a par with the other arts. A large theatre and a small one were planned 
for the Fair ground itself, the first in the rebuilt Trocadéro, the sec- 
ond, purely experimental and avant-garde, in another part of the 
grounds. Unfortunately, neither building was finished in time, strikes 
and economic problems having intervened, but the theatre had its 
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place, in spite of these difficulties. The Théatre des Champs Elysées, 
which contained two theatres, was leased by the Fair authorities and 
the program planned for the Fair buildings proceeded. Distinguished 
foreign companies were invited to Paris to perform under the auspices 
of the Fair; the Moscow Art Theatre came, the Habima presented its 
repertory, various Ballets were invited, all these for the large theatre. 
In the small theatre the non-professional and experimental groups 
took their turn, challenging new audiences and comparing achieve- 
ments. In addition to these specific World’s Fair programs, the au- 
thorities provided the leading producing groups in Paris with suff- 
cient subsidies to allow them to put on special World’s Fair produc- 
tions. Some of them re-created former well-known successes, others 
presented new and special plays for the occasion. The theatre pro- 
grams were publicized with the other Fair events and every effort was 
expended to make the theatre an effective part of an exposition which 
was, for the first time, artistic first and technical afterward. 

The New York World’s Fair has a Music Hall, a Globe theatre, a 
WPA theatre, a huge water-stage and a number of auditoriums, large 
and small, on its grounds, but the theatre — the Broadway show- 
business as such — is not represented. Various schemes were debated 
and dropped, the sum and substance of the problem being financial. 
Broadway, though a fairly lively industry, is decidedly a minor one. 
General Motors is reputed to have spent twice as much on its exhibit 
at the fair as has been invested in theatre enterprises during the whole 
of the past season. When it comes to tossing up buildings and running 
shows day and night for a carnival summer, the undistributed profits 
of vast enterprises such as the telephone, electric, rail and motor 
industries are needed. As an industry the theatre is small beer in the 
company of these giants. As an art it is greater and more enduring 
than them all. But in the United States the stage has not yet either 
the leadership within its own ranks or the official recognition from the 
community and the government which gives it the outstanding posi- 
tion it holds in many European countries. The New York World’s 
Fair authorities did not follow the example set by France and bring 
the forces of the theatre to the aid of its program. The body of Atlas, 
like the huge mechanical robot which seems to symbolize the Fair, 
moves and appears to breathe, but it still lacks the soul which the 
theatre may some day give it. 
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Manhattan Odyssey 
TOM SQUIRE 


N™ york cannot, like many European capitals, dazzle sightseers 
with a brilliant and easily accessible array of theatre landmarks 
that evoke memories of a long devotion to the stage. It can, however, 
lead the trusting visitor into by-ways and odd corners and point out 
relics which, when fitted together, tell pretty completely the story of 
American drama from Royall Tyler to O’Neill and Anderson. Often 
the memento is only a dirty-faced and tagless bust perched high on 
an oblivious store front, or a worn-out facade that drops off pilasters 
and scrolls as it makes room for the jobless to loll, or the name-plate 
on a dark alley, or, perhaps, a trim statue that stands so complacently 
among its greenswards and gravel paths that people rarely bother to 
ask its name. Few of these relics can rank as works of art, but to the 
wanderer who has a ready imagination and loves both life and the 
stage’s reflection of it they have much to say. 

Battery Park at the tip of Manhattan is, geographically and his- 
torically, the best place to begin a jaunt to the city’s theatre land- 
marks. It was somewhere on the upper edge of this dowdy plot of 
grass that New York got its first taste of professional drama. In the 
autumn of 1732 a band of English actors rented a room off Whitehall 
Street and presented Farquhar’s The Recruiting Officer three times a 
week for one month. Historians have never been certain enough of the 
spot to mark it by a plaque; nor are they much surer of the nearby 
location of the Nassau Street Theatre, Manhattan’s first real play- 
house. The sentimentalist who turns his back to the harbor and his 
eyes toward the mass of skyscrapers may be satisfied, however, that 
directly before him lies Broadway’s cradle. 

For the realist the Battery has other more tangible evidence of its 
devotion to drama. Squatted at the water’s edge and protected by a 
circle of ramparts and much fresh paint is the Aquarium. It was not 
always inhabited by fish. Originally a fortress and then a reception 
hall, it opened in 1847 as the Castle Garden Theatre with presenta- 
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tions of Bellini and Donizetti favorites by the Havana Opera Com- 
pany. Arditi, composer of coloratura warhorses, conducted. Three 
years later Jenny Lind appeared there in four sensational concerts 
that set a record for ticket-scalping and immortalized the name of a 
hatter who coolly paid $225 for first-night seats. New York used 
Castle Garden for its drama festival of 1852, a well-intentioned but 
misdated attempt to celebrate the centennial of the American 
theatre. Another three years and the building was taken over by 
immigration authorities and eventually by deep-sea wonders. 

Across the park, at No. 7 State Street, stands a fine old mansion 
with a recessed balcony. For admirers of Paul Vincent Carroll’s 
Shadow and Substance the house is more than a reminder that life was 
once glamorous in this neighborhood. The Mission for Immigrant | 
Girls occupies the upper floors, and the dimly-lit basement crypt is | 
a chapel dedicated to St. Brigid, the patron who brought ecstasy | 
into the quiet life of Canon Skerritt’s trusting servant. Here many 
Irish girls, newly arrived in a strange land, have knelt before the 
shrine of the saint and asked for the spiritual communion Brigid 
found in her devotions back in County Louth. Around the corner in 
Whitehall Street is another bit of local setting for a recent Broadway 
success. Near the present site of the Customs Office Pieter Stuyvesant 
had his White Hall and meted out reward and punishment in quite 
the high-handed manner Maxwell Anderson portrayed in Knicker- 
bocker Holiday. 

As the wanderer passes Bowling Green, once a private sporting 
ground rented at a peppercorn a year, he approaches that part of 
Broadway which was for nearly half a century the city’s amusement 
centre. Noneof the old buildings remains and few have won the distinc- 
tion of a line or two in bronze. Yet here theatregoers used to clamor 
their approval of Cymbeline, The Beaux’ Strategem and other recent 
importations running at the John Street Theatre, nodded to George 
Frederick Cooke as he took his daily constitutional with a line from 
Richard III ever ready on his lips, welcomed Kean and the Kembles 
and jeered at the clergymen who tried to stop Fanny Ellsler’s 
Cracovian ballet. The material relics are rare. At 136 Fulton Street 
a tiny plate marks the site of the Old Shakespeare Tavern, New York’s 
earliest attempt to erect a memorial to the poet. Tradition whispers, 
too, that an amateur group produced some of the comedies here for 
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SAINT BRIGID’S 


CRYPT 


In the basement chapel of this fine old State 
Street mansion many Irish girls, newly ar- 
rived in America, have asked the Gaelic 
patron for protection. Their prayers resemble 
those of Canon Skerritt’s little serving maid 
in Shadow and Substance, who also com- 
muned with the saint back in County Louth. 
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TOMB OF GEORGE 


FREDERICK COOKE 


Edmund Kean erected the monument to the 
great tragedian in 1821, but the names of the 
restorers have been equally famous. Three 
sides of the shaft state: ‘Repaired by Charles 
Kean, 1846’; ‘Repaired by E. A. Sothern, 
1874"; ‘Repaired by Edwin Booth, 1890 and 
the Players, 1898’. The tomb is now badly 
in need of a new restorer. 
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BROOKLYN BRIDGE 


Winterset 


JUDGE GAUNT. You will imagine how much 
more than galling I feel it, to ask my way 
home — and where I am — but I do ask you 
that. 

ESDRAS. This 1s New York City — or part of it. 

GAUNT. Not the best part, I presume. (He smiles 
grimly.) No, not the best part. 

ESDRAS. Not typical, no. 





MINETTA TAVERN 


All God’s Chillun Got Wings 


In speakeasy days dramatists, designers 
and actors from the Provincetown Play- 
house gathered here to plan the next as- 
sault on Broadway. Cleon Throckmorton 
skilfully used the cafe’s corner entrance 
in his setting of O’Neill’s drama of mis- 
cegenation. To the right of Throckmorton 
in the doorway are three other persons 
long associated with Provincetown activities. 
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the first time in America. Nearby, at 17 John Street, a more elaborate 
plaque indicates where David Douglass’ famous red wooden play- 
house stood. For twenty-five years it was the city’s leading theatre, 
and the imaginative visitor may enjoy evoking a picture of President 
Washington’s arrival in a canary coach for a performance of The School 
for Scandal or of the complicated row of candles that served as foot- 
lights on gala occasions and threatened to reduce everything to cin- 
ders. Or he may enjoy remembering that memorable night in 1787 
when Royall Tyler’s Yankee Jonathan strolled onto the stage and 
gave America its first sample of native comedy. 

The Park Theatre, constructed a few blocks to the north as heir to 
John Street traditions, has needed no plaque to preserve its identity. 
The building disappeared long ago but the dirty passage that runs 
parallel to Park Row between Beekman and Ann Streets is still called 
Theatre Alley. It was not always strewn with whiskey bottles and 
sardine cans, and led many celebrities very properly to the stage 
door. Cooke, dressed as an old English gentleman and about to make 
his debut as the murderous Richard, passed that way. So did Wallack 
and Junius Brutus Booth, Tyrone Power and the Kembles, Ellsler’s 
scandalous collection of abbreviated ballet skirts and a strange opera 
company dedicated to making New Yorkers Barbiere di Siviglia- 
conscious. 

George Frederick Cooke died many years before the Park yielded 
to the second northward thrust of Manhattan’s theatre activities and 
let itself go up in flames. He was buried within shadow of it in the 
strangers’ vault of St. Paul’s Chapel. In 1821 Edmund Kean, who 
regarded the great tragedian as his guiding spirit, had the remains 
transferred to a prominent tomb in the centre of the churchyard, and 
got quite a thrill out of the occasion. ‘Tears fell from his eyes in 
abundance, and as the evening closed he returned to the churchyard 
and sang, sweeter than ever, Those Evening Bells and Come O’er 
the Sea.’ The job, in fact, was atrociously done. Souvenir-hunters 
rushed in to seize bits of Cooke’s anatomy and a tenth-rate Hamlet 
carried off the skull as impressive stage-property. What remained 
was covered by a square column bearing an urn of stone fire and the 
verse, ‘Three kingdoms claim his birth, Both hemispheres pronounce 
his worth.’ It is unfortunate that devotees of great acting have not 
attempted to restore the monument during the last forty years, as it 
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now stands in imminent danger of scaling away completely. 

‘Up the Bowery we must go!’ Tony Pastor used to sing to bourgeois 
mamas and papas on the loose for an evening. Apparently the New 
York theatre agreed, for it chose that route on its steady trek uptown 
toward the West Forties. Yet Brooklyn Bridge, almost at the entrance 
to the Bowery, became a figure in drama only four years ago. Beneath 
the dark arches and musty vaults that surround the abutments 
Maxwell Anderson placed the action of Winterset. Frankfort and 
Dover Streets pass along endless caverns and arcades of supporting 
masonry out of which mad Judge Gaunt might have wandered or 
Trock Estrella poked the muzzle of his automatic. The spot that most 
closely approximates Jo Mielziner’s memorable setting is at the inter- 
section of Cherry Street with a thoroughfare curiously labeled the 
New Bowery. Here George Washington once primly lived in the days 
when he was a patron of drama at the John Street Theatre. Now there 
are tenements to shelter fugitives like the Esdras family, masses of 
dirty brick to hide machine guns and damp streets Mio and Miriamne 
might follow to the river’s edge. And above, the span of the Bridge 
leaps along its cables with a lightness poets from Whitman to Hart 
Crane have extolled. 

You do not see the Bowery as it once was. For almost a half- 
century it shone as the Great White Way, with occasional moments of 
dimming. Merrymaking was very democratic. The carriage trade hob- 
nobbed with the ‘red-haired fightin’ Bhoys’, Liederkranz Societies 
hummed Mozart next door to museums advertising the club that killed 
Captain Cook in the Fijis, and the soft voices of actresses hurtled 
against the shrill tones of wenches who called ‘Here’s your brave 
good oyster’. The pride of the neighborhood was the stately Bowery 
Theatre at No. 46, which gave way only recently to a second-hand 
clothes mart. Though The Road to Ruin, the opening play, proved 
sadly prophetic and fire hovered over the building for years, Charlotte 
Cushman managed between conflagrations to make her debut there as 
Lady Macbeth, and Edwin Forrest and Fanny Davenport sandwiched 
in some great performances. Renamed the Thalia to break the jinx the 
theatre continued for eighty years as a home of foreign language 
drama, including the Adlers’ Ibsen-Sudermann repertory. The abom- 
inable one-story arcade just erected on the site follows, for sake of 
economy, pretty closely the original contours of the interior. Where 
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THE PEOPLE’S THEATRE 
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Dead End: 


‘Dead End of a New 
York Street, ending 
in a wharf over the 
East River. To the 
right 1s a high ter- 
race and white gate 
leading to the back 
of the exclusive East 
River Terrace Apart- 
ments... . Filling 
up the street are a 
series of squalid tene- 
ment houses. A gang 
of boys are swim- 
ming in the sew- 
erage at the foot 
of the wharf. There 


are a few onlookers.’ 


The oldest active 
playhouse in New 
York, this Bowery 
theatre has strug- 
gled for eighty 
years to keep its 
audiences amused. 
It has tried Schiller 
and Goethe, Tony 
Pastor’s ‘family 
opera’ and Lily 
Langtry, Steve 
Brodie and Chinese 
shadow plays, and 
ended up with 
strip-teasers that 
stay just within the 
law and still bring 
a thrill to the job- 
less and depressed. 
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EDWIN BOOTH 


Gramercy Park 


In the quieter dignity of a more exclusive 
lawn Edwin T. Quinn’s statue of Booth as 
Hamlet preserves the city’s tradition of fine 
acting and the amenities that must accom- 
pany it. The monument, stilted to the avant 
garde, still sums up a century of America’s 
devotion to the stage. Only the most rash 
can fail to see in this recognition of the past a 
responsibility to the future. 





SHAKESPEARE 


Central Park 


Street urchins and lovers gather of an even- 
ing about John Quincy Adams Ward’s statue 
of the great poet, the first memorial erected 
in New York to a theatre figure. Despite 
his Victorian and whimsical pose, the Bard 
always smiles down indulgently on_ those 
who sprawl on the benches at his feet. 
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hagglers at the rear now pick over worn-out coats Miss Cushman 
‘congealed the audience to the core’ and Lola Montez revealed her 
intimacies with Ludwig of Bavaria. 

Only one of the two dozen Bowery playhouses has lasted from the 
good old days into the bad new ones. The People’s Theatre, the 
ornate structure at No. 201 which is fast losing its paint and the 
wood beneath it, began as an awesome shrine to German drama. 
Today it is a burlesque house where Princess Valda, ‘Queen of 
Shake’, wiggles all the law allows. For eighty years it has struggled 
to be amusing. After the Civil War Tony Pastor installed there a 
very uplifting entertainment which combined minstrel show and 
community sing. “Amateur Nights’ were featured, and a variety of 
Screeno that sent the winners home with hams and barrels of flour. 
Rebuilt and given its present name by Harry Miner, the theatre 
turned to highbrow and well-tabloided star productions. Lily Lang- 
try played Lady Macbeth, Steve Brodie plunged off a miniature 
Brooklyn Bridge and Jim Corbett, fresh from the mitts of John L. 
Sullivan, appeared in a revival of 4fter Dark. When these failed, it 
followed its public’s taste toward Yiddish dramas, strip-teases or 
Chinese shadow-plays. Easily the oldest active theatre in New York, 
its energy continues undiminished as it clears each morning the sleepy 
bums from its doorway. 

After 1875 the Bowery’s popularity waned fast. Plays continued 
but they rarely drew great actors or fashionable audiences. Union 
Square and adjacent streets took the lead. The Academy of Music, 
at Fourteenth Street and Irving Place, had been the home of Italian 
opera for some time and soon collected the rest of the amusement 
world, including Tony Pastor’s ‘family opera’, about it. But the 
neighborhood was a progressive one, with a delight in setting up and 
knocking down buildings. Few memorials to Union Square’s palmy 
days remain. The Academy of Music, rich in lore of Grisi and Nilsson, 
survives only through the name it bequeathed to nearby cafes, lunch- 
rooms and haberdasheries. The Central Hotel, where actors and prima 
donnas anxiously read press notices on the morning after, still exists. 
So does Luchow’s Cafe, in which critics used to compound their re- 
views over mugs of beer. The monastic Irving Place Theatre, like 
the People’s in the Bowery, has held on by featuring foreign-language 
plays and girl-shows. And the pavement near Washington’s statue 
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on the Square is often called The Rialto, a survival from the days 
when unemployed actors tramped it between appointments at the 
casting offices near-by. 

Twenty-Third Street never quite became a theatre centre. As 
Union Square slumped, the playhouses that appeared uptown pre- 
ferred to sprinkle themselves over a broad area. It is, however, the 
street most associated with the triumphs and kindnesses of Edwin 
Booth. West of Broadway at No. 70 a grimy bust that resembles 
Shakespeare looks out under a layer of soot and suggests that Booth 
once played Hamlet there. But the old theatre, whose fine Manhat- 
tano-Renaissance facade also heard the huzzas of Bernhardt’s Ameri- 
can debut, has become a showroom for the latest American gadgets. 
Somewhat to the southeast is aristocratic Gramercy Park, where 
Booth founded the Players’ Club and lived from 1888 until his death 
five years later. At No. 16, Booth’s home, actors and artists, musi- 
cians and writers continue his plan for integrating the arts. Twenty- 
one years ago they erected inside the well-fenced precincts of the Park 
a statue of the master, as Hamlet of course. Edmond T. Quinn’s 
bronze casting was very successful, and epitomizes a cozy age when 
men could afford to devote themselves to the eternal questions of the 
heart rather than the immediate problems of the stomach. To the 
north, at No. 5 East Twenty-Ninth Street, is The Little Church 
Around the Corner, from which Booth was buried. A memorial 
window has been installed. Since the afternoon when the curate of 
the tiny edifice consented to conduct the funeral of George Holland, 
this church has engraved itself deeper and deeper on the theatre’s 
heart. 

Not all of Twenty-Third Street’s souvenirs concern Booth. At 
the corner of Eighth Avenue is the Grand Opera House, Jim Fisk’s 
white marble elephant. Fisk loved opera bouffe, and as long as he 
had his offices as railroad executive on the upper floors of the building 
he managed to keep something stupendous going on the stage below. 
The theatre had the largest proscenium in town, the roomiest foyer, 
and often the biggest flops. In one of them it managed to discover 
Mary Pickford, an ingratiating child actress. The RKO Company, 
present lessee, now outdoes with Hollywood extravagances anything 
Fisk ever dreamed of. Farther on, at No. 436 West Twenty-Second 
Street, is another monument to ambition and opulence, Edwin 
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Forrest’s oversize mansion. There the robustious actor lavished his 
exaggerated gestures on his guests when audiences would no longer 
pay to enjoy them. 

With the New York theatre finally settled complacently in the 
Forties, the wanderer’s search for landmarks becomes almost synony- 
mous with trips to the box-office. Some playhouses, though, have more 
than their stage shows to offer. The Empire, the last to brave Broad- 
way noise, glories in its Continental gilt and plush and accumulation 
of traditions. In Forty-Fifth Street the Lyceum does not forget it gave 
America the most famous of stock companies. And down on Forty- 
Second Street the names of Wallack and Eltinge will never be just 
neon spots on the marquees of cheap movie and burlesque houses. 

Manhattan’s recent theatre landmarks have little to do with 
Broadway. Eugene O’Neill was born in the Cadillac Hotel at the 
heart of Times Square, but it was Greenwich Village that hailed him 
thirty years later as the white hope of American drama. The Village 
abounds in souvenirs of the playwrights, actors and designers who 
came down from Provincetown in 1916. Most important is the tiny 
Playhouse in which they installed themselves at No. 133 MacDougal 
Street, with its swaying barn-door front and two-hundred-ten benches 
‘only slightly upholstered’. The Federal Theatre Project, sentimental 
but anxious to be comfy, recently refurbished the building, but no 
amount of governmental protection and fresh paint can dim the 
memories of O'Neill, Jack Reed, Louise Bryant, Susan Glaspell, 
Harry Kemp, the Millays, Paul Robeson, Robert Edmond Jones, 
Charles Ellis, James Light and the rest of the roster. 

Many of the Provincetown people lived around the corner in 
Third Street, where landlords today lure new tenants into unattrac- 
tive rooms by listing the celebrated former occupants. Of the cafes 
that used to serve inspiration in ‘disguised rum’, only the Minetta 
Tavern remains. In speakeasy days it was called Bacci’s, and O’Neill 
and Cleon Throckmorton, Harry Kemp and George Cram Cook 
leant over the bar there to discuss the next step forward in dramatic 
history. The present owners, ex-scene-shifters at the Provincetown 
Playhouse, serve of an afternoon many local figures who assisted at 
the rebirth of the American theatre and are full of reminiscences 
about the opening night of The Emperor Fones. Cleon Throckmorton 
used the Minetta Tavern’s corner entrance as the principal feature 
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in his setting for 4// God’s Chillun Got Wings. The studio where he 
designed other Provincetown productions is still nearby and very 
active. 

When Broadway accepted Greenwich Village’s contribution of 
fresh vigor, it learned the value of reaching out into new areas. 
Since then nearly every corner of New York City from Coney Island 
to Eleventh Avenue has furnished the setting for a play. The best 
known, perhaps, is the open wharf at the foot of East Fifty-Third 
Street, where the kids from the tenements on the left must plunge 
carefully into the water lest they splash the teaparties at fashionable 
River House on the right. Poverty and opulence are not juxtaposed 
there quite so closely as Sidney Kingsley and Norman Bel Geddes 
insisted in Dead End, but they are near enough to supply the sharp- 
ness of contrast that is drama’s best raw material. 

And not too far away, at least for the confirmed wanderer, is 
the statue of Shakespeare in Central Park. John Quincy Adams 
Ward, who had an antimacassar mind, has struck the Bard into a 
pose as whimsical as Peter Pan’s, but the quiet benches around the 
pedestal are still a worthy place to finish a theatre odyssey of Man- 
hattan. For more than sixty years the great Poet has smiled down 
indulgently on the lovers that gather there at night and reminded 
many a passerby that, without The Globe, Broadway might never 


have existed at all. 
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The Portrait of a Clown fr A A= 


THELMA HARRIS GLAZER 


Ess than a year ago, shortly before his death, I visited the home of 
Toto, the clown, the little man who had traveled all over the 
world to make people laugh, the best loved clown of his time. 

When I met him I was impressed by the extreme slightness of his 
figure, for he had the body of a boy. He stood only five feet three 
inches and his greatest weight was no more than one hundred and 
twenty pounds. His high-topped trousers and wide leather belt, typi- 
cally European in style, made his waistline appear so slender that you 
felt you could almost encircle his body with the spread of your fingers. 

Toto’s face was pale and small, his hair stood out from his head in 
stringy auburn curls. As he talked his brown eyes brightened with 
little lights, and when his thin cheeks wrinkled into a smile there was 
something whimsical in his expression; he seemed half elf, half man. 
While we talked he paced restlessly up and down the room. He would 
sit down and then, suddenly, pop up again. He moved from chair to 
chair. Not for one moment was Toto still. 

He became a pantomimist, not only because he was born into a 
circus family, or because his father trained him as an acrobat from the 
age of two, but primarily because bodily movement was his most 
spontaneous form of expression. His was not the gift of words. He 
talked haltingly, in short, broken phrases. But always, whatever 
thought he wished to convey, he pantomimed with hands and body. 
His gestures were so quick it was difficult for the eye to follow them. 
While he was saying that he had been trained as an acrobat he did a 
handstand with such deftness and agility that he was back on his feet 
before I realized he had been standing on his hands. 

His wife Hanny was there too, for she was always with him. When 
Toto spoke his eyes would move from the face of his listener to 
Hanny’s. If he discovered that she had left the room he would stop 
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abruptly, often in the middle of a sentence. It was always, ‘Wait, I 
shall ask Hanny,’ and in his restless manner he would skip out of the 
room and bring his Hanny back. 

Here was a clown that was no Pagliaccio. Hanny gazed upon him 
with pride. He was her Toto, a great artist, an affectionate husband. 
They were happy in the possession of a daughter, Jean, slender and 
tall for seventeen, blonde like her mother, but like Toto in her slight- 
ness, her quick gestures. 

When Toto, speaking of his childhood, wished to recall some 
incident out of the past, he had a habit of closing his eyes and screwing 
up his face. But Hanny was always ready to fill in detaiis he had for- 
gotten. She seemed to know everything about his boyhood, though she 
had not met him until he had become world famous. 

‘Toto’ was a pet-name given him by his family. He was born 
Armandc Novello, of a German mother, an Italian father. At the 
time of his birth his parents were traveling in Switzerland with their 
one-ring circus in which Toto’s mother was the lion trainer, his father 
ringmaster and manager. Toto’s earliest recollection was the inside of 
a bare circus car. 

When Toto was two years old his sister Katie was born. She grew 
to be a pretty child, so her parents trained her to walk the tightrope 
and dance on a rolling globe. Then came Albert, a natural-born acro- 
bat. Each member of the Novello family took his part in the per- 
formance as the little band of players moved on from town to town. 

Toto started his career at the age of four, taking part in the open- 
ing act of the circus — an old trick but then, as now, always a great 
success. His father, a huge man, would mount a platform carrying a 
suitcase. Something inside banged and rattled. Suddenly the suitcase 
opened and out jumped Toto, thin and undersized in his pink silk 
tights. Then his father would take off his heavy ring-master’s coat to 
show his bulgy muscles, bend down and grasp two immense dumb- 
bells. Very laboriously, very slowly, he would lift them from the floor, 
straining until finally he raised them above his head. The country 
audience would applaud with great enthusiasm, amazed at his show 
of strength. Then Toto would step forward and with his thin little 
hands lift those same dumbbells and throw them easily the full length 
of the platform. They were made of papier maché. The villagers 
shouted their delight. 

When Toto was eight he started a business of his own in connec- 
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TOTO, WHISKEY AND THEIR FAVORITE ACCESSORIES 





~ \ eramee eerrenenepne Reese 


TOTO 


tion with the circus. Just before a performance he would walk in and 
out among the wooden benches selling picture postcards of each player 
in the family. There were black and white prints of his father with his 
twirly black moustaches, and colored photographs of his mother in her 
short, fluffy skirt. But the shiny postcards of the children — Katie 
with her chubby legs dancing on the painted globe, Toto and Albert 
in tights — had the biggest sale. 

For music in the circus they had an old-fashioned organ, shaped 
like a box, that stood on four wooden legs. It could play only a single 
tune. When Toto played the organ he regulated the tempo according 
to the act. When Katie walked the tight rope he wound the handle 
slowly, when the horses danced he played a little faster, but when the 
mules kicked Toto ground out the tune as fast as the organ could play. 

Among the animal cast were two monkeys, Max and Morris, 
trained to fight, with Toto’s father as referee. In the confusion Max 
always struck Mr. Novello in the face. Morris escaped into the audi- 
ence, throwing the spectators into an uproar and finally landing in a 
lady’s lap. The lady was Toto’s mother. 

Other members of the animal cast were dogs, horses, donkeys, 
lions and birds. Among these was Toto’s pet, a yellow parrot who 
perched at the top of a wooden pole in the middle of the ring and at the 
end of each act called out in her screeching voice, ‘Bravo — bravo — 
what next?’ 

The final act was the most exciting: a horse jumped through a 
flaming hoop. Usually everything went well. But one day the fire 
caught part of the equipment. The audience managed to clear the tent 
before anyone was hurt, but the entire circus top burned, and the 
flames spread, licking the pole that held the parrot. Her feathers were 
singed, but through all the excitement she held her post faithfully, 
screaming on and on, ‘ Bravo — bravo — what next?’ 

The circus usually stayed in each town from three to seven days. 
To satisfy the law the two oldest children had to attend school, hence 
they found themselves among a new group of classmates every few 
days. The other children looked upon them as strange beings, but 
usually were friendly and curious, plying Toto and Katie with in- 
numerable questions about the circus. 

The part that Toto and Katie liked best about going to school was 
stopping at the baker’s on their way. Katie bought a hard-crusted roll 
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and stuffed a bar of chocolate into one end. This she gave to the baker. 
Toto left an apple. On their way back to the circus grounds they came 
again, Katie to find her hot roll delicious and soft with melted choco- 
late inside and Toto to buy back his apple in the form of a dumpling. 
They took the longest way back, often sitting on the side of a hill to 
eat their lunch in the bright noon sunlight. Toto loved to take out his 
pad and sketch Katie munching her chocolate roll. Then they trudged 
across the fields, arriving just in time to don their costumes. 

Toto continued his habit of sketching throughout his life. It was 
more natural for him to sketch than to write. In later years, when he 
was asked to autograph a picture, he would draw his own face and 
sign simply ‘from Toto’. 

In each new town in the Swiss mountains where they traveled, just 
before the circus started, Toto and his father went to the village 
square where Toto rang a bell that brought burghers running to see 
what was causing the excitement. Then Mr. Novello mounted a 
wooden barrel and in his big voice announced the wonders of the 
circus. Toto did a backflip, a dance and a split, to show the kind of 
entertainment the circus promised. But when it rained too hard to 
raise the circus tent Toto, dressed in tights and with a strip of carpet 
rolled under his arm, was sent to the village tavern. There, in the 
middle of the floor packed with townspeople, he spread his carpet, did 
his tricks and played the guitar, while the villagers crowded around. 

So the circus family trouped from one Swiss town to another, and 
the years slipped by. Toto’s father gained a reputation as a trainer of 
stage and circus performers. Grock was one of his pupils, the great 
clown famous for his back bend and whose chief humor lay in his 
ability to use musical instruments with skill and invention. 


The circus prospered until Toto was sixteen. Then his father be- 
came ill. The circus could not go on without him. Slowly the little 
money they had was spent. 

Mrs. Novello was utterly helpless, and when Toto saw how sad his 
mother had become it was more than he could bear. He longed to 
make her laugh. So he dressed himself in his father’s big suit and heavy 
shoes and burst in upon his mother as she sat in the circus car talking 
to Anton, an old friend of the Novellos. Toto looked so small, so funny 
in the big suit, with his amusing gestures and comical twists, that he 
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not only made his mother and Anton laugh so hard that they shouted, 
but made all the circus hands come to join in the fun. The little 
group laughed harder than they had ever laughed before. 

Anton offered to take Toto on the road, for it was obvious that 
here was a boy with a real gift for clowning. The idea did not appeal 
to Toto, for it meant that he would have to give up his greatest wish: 
to become a jockey. But he was obliged to reconcile himself to a stage 
career, and from then on the story of his rise to fame is gay and dark 
by turns, like so many such stories. But gradually the little figure in 
the big suit — Toto in his father’s clothes — became known the 
world over, wherever laughter was known. 

Toto is credited with having elevated the profession of clowning 
by developing the finest and subtlest form of pantomime. His gift for 
comedy lay entirely in his ability to express himself with his hands and 
body. He used his voice only to emit a shrill, contagious chuckle. His 
particular type of acrobatic training stressed the forward bend in con- 
trast to other contortionists who do remarkable stunts with the back- 
ward bend. To this bend Toto added the faculty of squeezing himself 
into impossibly small spaces. Toto capitalized this special ability in 
one of his most famous acts. A tiny automobile came out upon the 
stage. The door opened and out crawled Toto, dragging after him a 
huge suitcase and an umbrella, each of which seemed as large as the 
whole automobile. Inside the suitcase he carried Whiskey, his favorite 
partner. Whiskey was a white poodle that had been given to Toto by 
an American friend on the day prohibition went into effect in the 
United States and whom Toto had christened in honor of the occasion. 

When Whiskey acted his costume was sometimes a little bell, 
sometimes a red ribbon. The one that Toto liked best was the tiny 
open umbrella tied to Whiskey’s tail. And because Whiskey, too, was a 
clever pantomimist, he shared in Toto’s fame. He was a faithful 
trouper and clowned until his eighteenth year, when he died quietly 
in his basket of old age. 

Toto, with his little poodle, was the favorite of all classes; he won 
the hearts of the humblest peasants, he was invited to act before the 
crowned heads of Europe and Asia. 

When Toto performed for King George and Queen Mary of Eng- 
land he designed a costume in honor of the occasion: the uniform of 
the Guards of Buckingham Palace. His suit and tall fur hat were many 
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i sizes too big, he carried both a sword and a gun. Of one act in this 
performance, Willson Disher wrote in the London Era: ‘One of the 
happiest memories I brought away from the Palladium was the hoax 
Toto unintentionally played upon His Majesty. You know, of course, 
Toto’s little dog and you may recollect how he is suddenly sat upon. 
Ear-piercing yelps at once suggest that he is suffering more than any 
dog has a right to suffer, and unless you know the act well you are 
unaware that it is Toto himself who utters all this eloquent distress. 
The King seemed to be wondering whether something ought not to be 
done about it, when the clown got on his feet, pulled at a tail and held 
up a flattened toy dog. As the substitution is cunningly managed, one 
will understand the King’s feelings when he stretched back his arm 
and scratched the crown of his royal head in perplexity.’ 

Toto himself enjoyed giving special performances for those who 
could not afford to pay, especially the sick and children. He loved to 
see them bouncing up and down in their seats shouting, ‘More, Toto, 
more!’ On the day before Christmas he rose at five in the morning and 
was ready by six to perform for an audience of newsboys who received 
this Christmas treat from Toto with enthusiasm and were ready to 
sell their papers at seven o’clock. 

After years of success in Europe, Toto received an invitation from 
Charles Dillingham to come to the New York Hippodrome. He 
appeared in Hip-Hip-Hooray and other shows there, in casts which 
included John Philip Sousa, Nat Willis, Anna Pavlova, Annette 
Kellerman and Charlie Aldridge. 

For many years after that he was a familiar and immensely popu- 
lar figure in America — not only at the Hippodrome, but in the Green- 
wich Village Follies, Keith vaudeville and wherever good clowning was 
most appreciated. And by good fortune something of his work is 
recorded in the movies in the Hal Roach comedies and in Cleopatsy, a 
parody on Cleopatra with Theda Bara. 

Toto danced beautifully. Even after he had become a world- 
famous clown, he studied for several years with Pratesi, former ballet 
master for the Scala Opera House. One of his many successes was the 
‘Dance of the French Doll’, for which he created a life-size Lanvin 
doll, attached the legs and arms to his own and danced so that it ap- 
peared as if the doll moved by some unseen mechanism. 

In his act at the Hippodrome Toto appeared after Anna Pavlova. 
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He came upon the stage wearing a white ballet costume and long skis. 
Soon the skis broke in half. The part remaining on his feet formed 
white satin ballet shoes about three feet long. He danced ‘The Dying 
Swan’ and probably nobody but Toto could have carried off success- 
fully a burlesque of Pavlova jn her most favored dance. He could do it, 
not only because of his artistry, but because of his own sympathetic 
interpretation of the role and his innate charm. 

There is one story told of Toto which sums up this quality. Toto 
had clowned for King Alfonso of Spain. When he spoke of this in- 
cident he would turn to an old wooden chest that held his souvenirs, 
pull out a beautiful mandolin and say, musingly, ‘Remember this, 
Hanny?’ Then his wife would tell how the king of Spain gave Toto the 
mandolin when he heard how many stringed instruments Toto could 

lay. 
: ‘And the prisoners, Hanny, remember the prisoners?’ Toto would 
say. 

Then, with Toto’s promptings, she would tell of a voyage on a 
tramp steamer in French waters. One night Toto was walking on the 
lower deck when he heard the rattle of heavy chains. He discovered 
that four men, chained to the deck, were being taken to Devil’s Island 
to serve a life sentence. Toto squatted down near the prisoners and all 
through the night he played on the mandolin that the king of Spain 
had given him. 

Toto’s charm and presence were like a benediction to all whom he 
met. And — as if to place a seal upon it — he would kiss a visitor’s 
hand in saying goodbye, adding, ‘Bless you, my dear, to your toes!’ 











Dances of the World | 


NE OF Sally Rand's predecessors, a Fan Dancer of the Fiji Islands, 
was a ‘natural’ for the pencil of Carl Werntz who has followed | 
native dancers through their paces in almost every country of the ) 
known world. Where time or distance forbids, Werntz tracks down 
his dancers in the world’s fairs, and if the World of Tomorrow misses 
him it will be only because of a greater lure far away. Last winter the 
Walker Galleries in London gathered together a brilliant and varied 
showing of Werntz’ drawings, and it is to them that THEATRE ARTS 
is indebted for this selection, although Werntz himself is a native of 
Chicago where he was for many years proprietor of the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts. 
In thousands of drawings he has made a record of travel across 
continents and among those mysterious small islands that nestle about 
the equator. In Africa’s Belgian Mandate he watched Butera — pre- 
mier danseur in the palace of Mutara Rudahigwa, King of the giant 
Watussi — fill the air with rhythmic leaps and lead a group of pygmy 
dancers through traditional pantomimes. He saw a Giant Dance in 
Cambodia, performed at night by the King’s dancers before the 
dramatic Main Gate of the ancient temple, Angkor Wat. And he 
has been to Nias — traditional island of gold — a glimpse of the Stone 
Age, where warriors in ancient sheet-metal armor, carrying wooden 
shields and dangerous spears, circle around their gold-decked chiefs. 
Dancers whose ancestors were Incas, Pigeon Dancers in the islands of 
the Veiled Solomons, dancers of Bali and Jaipur and Pongboro, all 
have been subjects for his pencil. 

An artist’s notebooks on the dance always offer rich material not 
only for the lover of the dance and of the graphic arts, but for the 
student of history, of native life and lore, of costume and ceremonials. 
And Carl Werntz’ drawings are no exception. His interest has lain not 
only in the dances but in all the arts and crafts of these strangers to 
civilization and his drawings are significant comments on the countries 
they represent, their likenesses and their contrasts. 
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This fan dancer from the Fiji Islands, with her brave stride, her 
richly decorated voluminous Tapa-cloth skirts and her huge palm- 
leaf fans, is entirely unlike the fan dancer of occidental music halls. 











drawings by Carl Werntz 





KIGOMA DANCE 


A troupe in a Congo traveling show sewed together a collection of old sacks 
and tied the flowing burlap round the necks of tall, mask-like wooden heads, 
carved and painted in fantastic symbols. With theatrical acumen, dark 
shadows of jungle trees and the tropics’ mysterious twilight were used as 
stage sets; native tomtoms and vehement hand-clappings furnished rhythmic 
accompaniment when these weird heads were held aloft while unseen dancers 
whirled the burlap into demons. Slow movement mounted into frenzy, 
until artists and audience were hypnotized, when the burlap giants collapsed. 





courtesy Walker Galleries, London 





EQUATORIAL AFRICAN NIGHT DANCE 


The native chief of Niamey in the French Niger sat in the market with his 
black-robed ‘chief of police’ behind him. A company of soldiers held blazing 
torches; three or four drummers improvised provocative rhythms to which 
the women danced traditionally . . . and then the moon rose! 
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The steel theatres of the world of tomorrow or even those sanctioned by the 
new New York City building code, whatever other evils may befall them, 
will hardly be subject to the disaster illustrated in this nineteenth-century 
print-lithograph. Nor will they, we hope, lend themselves to the creation of 
the doubtful verse of the song under this cover, beginning: ‘/t was a dread 
and fearful night, as through the flames and smoke they frantic fled... .' 
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THE FIRST YEARS 
] Knock at the Door, by Sean 
O’Casey. Macmillan: $2.50. 
E KNOW him as Sean O’Casey, 

I tether of those remarkable 
works, Juno and the Paycock and The 
Plough and the Stars. We know him 
by plays of which we are rather more 
afraid, The Silver Tassie, with its 
biting edge on the war theme, and 
Within the Gates, with cutting knives 
against all the world’s great institu- 
tions but with a poetry and sympathy 
to heal the wounds the knives make. 
He was born John Casside, in one 
of the least important streets in Dub- 
lin, although there was plenty of pride 
in the street and more than enough in 
the house of the Cassides, who were 
as old in Ireland as the Kellys —even 
though some of the younger Kellys 
were convinced that no Protestant was 
really an Irishman at all. His father 
was a bookish man and sure that 
children who knew or could be taught 
the right way with books would keep 
on the right roads through life: 

‘—My children, he would say, 
raising himself up stiff and defiant in 
his chair, will get the best education 
my means, and the most careful use of 
these means, will allow. It isn’t the 
best that’s going, but it is the best 
| that can be got by me for them. They 
| will be, at least, fit for jobs that will 
| give them a decent and fair living as 
things go with such as we are; and on 
themselves will then rest the chance of 
making a good position better, with 
the knowledge they have gained from 
afew men and a lot of books; and, 


later on, by the wisely used experi- 
ence gathered from things said and 
done by those with whom they’ll 
move, and live, and have their being. 
They will be fit to fight in the fight 
of life when it comes to face them. 
Shield and spear shall they have when 
the day comes for them to go forward.’ 

But John Casside’s father died 
while he was very young, and the little 
‘means’ he left slipped away all too 
quickly, leaving not even enough to 
pay the tiny monthly fee John’s 
mother needed for the ticket to the 
hospital clinic whose color indicated 
that they were not paupers. So the 
ulcers in little John’s eyes, which kept 
him so filled with pain and unable 
to see what other children saw, went 
from bad to worse, leaving him al- 
most blind, leaving him at the mercy 
of big boys and teachers and ministers, 
and giving him only by way of return 
the privilege of not going to school 
and not getting the education his 
father hoped so much from. 

The burden of The Silver Tassie and 
Within the Gates comes clear, as out 
of a mist, through the pages of the 
record Sean O’Casey makes of the 
first years of his unhappy life. He calls 
the book J Knock at the Door, and 
surely it must stand within its limits 
as one of the most remarkable and 
revealing documents of its kind. It 
is exactly what in his subtitle O’Casey 
claims for it, ‘Swift Glances Back 
at Things that Made Me’ — the 
family, the army, sickness, the school, 
the authority of the Protestant Church 
which was his church, and of the 
Catholic Church which was not his 


but which his playmates thought was 
better than ne ay ibe 

‘The Catholic boys got a thrill in 
playing with a Protestant. All the 
things promised by the Church to 
them were far away from him... . 
And Johnny, though he liked them, 
thought them strange and to be pitied; 
for it is written, idolaters shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God. ... 
Still, they laughed the same way as he 
laughed; played the same way as he 
played; and shared what could be 
bought for a penny, whenever they 
had a penny to spend. So here he was 
in the midst of his Catholic comrades, 
singing and shouting and playing and 
making merry in his heart; with no 
eye to see, save only the eye of God 
that never closed, now far away be- 
hind the bright blue sky; and farther 
away at night, hidden behind the 
shine of the silver stars.’ 

Through the book there is only one 
light that shines steadily, the love 
of Susan Casside for her little sick 
son, the devotion with which she 
tended him, the affection she earned 
at his little hands. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


IRISH BACKGROUND 
Green Banners, by R. M. Fox. 
Secker and Warburg, London: 12/6. 
ITHOUT an understanding of the 
forces that led to the formation 
of the Irish Free State the student of 
the contemporary drama will find it 
difficult fully to appreciate the mod- 
ern Irish plays, particularly such 
plays as O’Casey’s The Plough and the 
Stars and Funo and the Paycock. Green 
Banners by R. M. Fox is undoubtedly 
the best source of information con- 
cerning ‘Ireland’s epic period — its 
time of heroic struggle — which lasted 
from 1916 to the end of the Civil War’. 
Perhaps even more valuable to the 
devotee of the Irish Theatre is Mr. 
Fox’s analysis of ‘those factors of 
social, national and cultural dis- 
content which had been gathering 
force since the beginning of the 
century’. 

Starting with Standish O’Grady, 
‘the Father of the Literary Revival 
in Ireland’, Mr. Fox goes first to the 
‘Celtic twilight school of writers’ 
stimulated by O’Grady to go back to 
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Celtic mythology for inspiration, 
then to the ‘new dramatic movement 
which eventually found a home in the 
Abbey Theatre and formed a centre 
around which all the forces making for 
a new orientation of national culture 
gathered’ and where ‘enthusiasts for 
national drama, national literature 
and national freedom drew together’. 
At the beginning of the century with 
plays in English by Yeats and in 
rish by Douglas Hyde ‘the Celtic 
movement was rising like a new moon 
in pale splendour on the world’s 
literary horizon’. On October 25, 
1914, the first annual convention of 
the Irish Volunteers was held in the 
Abbey Theatre, the members of which 
played an active part in the Rising 
of 1916. J. M. Synge, though ‘too 
wrapt up in his art to participate in 
any political awakening’, helped ‘to 
make his hearers more conscious of 
the fact that there was an Irish drama, 
that they were Irish, and that the 
Irish people had a life of their own’. 
Sean O'Casey, on the contrary, was 
the Secretary of the Citizen Army 
that developed from the Dublin 
labor struggle of 1913. Mr. Fox inter- 
prets O’Casey’s cynicism as dissatis- 
faction rather than disillusionment 
with what had been accomplished by 
the national struggle, on which the 
playwright had gazed ‘from the angle 
of tenement humanity’. And Mr. 
Fox accompanies his own picture of 
this tenement population with im- 
pressive statistics. 

The remaining forces — the Gaelic 
League, the Land League, the Sinn 
Fein, the Citizen’s Army and the 
Irish Volunteers—he discusses in 
similar detail, and after describing 
the bitter struggle for Home Rule, in 
which the Nationalists were thwarted 
by Carson and his Ulster followers, 
he narrates the tragic events of the 
Easter Rising culminating in the 
execution of the leaders. Especially 
interesting is his account of the deeds 
of heroism of the women of Ireland. 
He concludes with a discussion of the 
Civil War between the Free State and 
the Republicans. 

In spite of frequent repetition, 
occasional confusion of tenses, and 
a marked Republican bias, Mr. Fox 
gives us the only authentic account 
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of the ‘most impractical rising in the 
world —a handful of men against 
an Empire’. 

DONALD J. MCGINN 


PLAYWRIGHT’S CRAFT 
The Essence of Tragedy, by Max- 
well Anderson. Anderson House: 
$7.25. 
o pany is no artist, whether he be 
poet, painter or playwright, who 

does not wish that everything he has 
to say and all the meaning of what he 
says may be clear in his works, so 
that he may not have to say it again 
or to clarify it in other terms or other 
words. But rarely does an artist suc- 
ceed so well and so completely that he 
is not asked to explain why he uses the 
material he does in the way he uses it, 
why he chooses certain forms to ex- 
press his ideas, and where these ideas 
themselves lead him and may lead us 
through him. Although playwrights 
are, as a general rule, among the shy- 
est of artists when it comes to dis- 
cussing their methods and meanings, 
they are more and more called upon 
to defend some aspect of their work in 
print, and most of them succumb 
either to the newspapers when a play 
appears upon the stage and creates 
discussion, or to the publishers when 
the drama takes on a fixed form on 
the printed page. Much of the best of 
what has been written about play- 
writing since Shaw’s Plays Pleasant 
and Unpleasant is in prefaces to plays. 

For many years Maxwell Anderson 
refused more sternly than most play- 
wrights the opportunity to add in any 
form to what his plays said for them- 
selves. But a little book just published, 
bearing his name as author and the 
title The Essence of Tragedy and Other 
Footnotes and Papers, bears witness to 
the fact that even he has not escaped 
entirely, and that escape is not, more- 
over, always desirable. For what Mr. 
Anderson says in these four short 
papers is illuminating to those who are 
interested in his plays and must be 
useful to every young play craftsman 
who holds the tools of the trade in his 
hand and does not know quite how to 
use them. 

Like most men who make plays, 
Mr. Anderson began on the theory 
that you must learn how by doing, 





that there were few general laws go, 
erning dramatic structure that hg] 
any meaning for a man who was tr} 
ing to work out a plan for a play org! 
clarify an emotion in dialogue. By 
too many failures resulted from thy} 
method and, gradually, with Aristoth 
as a basis, Mr. Anderson worked oy 
for himself this rule for his om} 
guidance: 

‘A play should lead up to and awy 
from a central crisis, and this crig 
should consist in a discovery by th 
leading character which has an 
delible effect on his thought and emp 
tion and completely alters his cour} ‘ 
of action. The leading character, 
me say again, must make the dg 
covery; it must affect him emotig, 
ally; and it must alter his directiong 
the play.’ 

To this he adds a corollary whid 
refers, of course, not to farce org 
character comedy but to the serigg 
play and to tragedy: 

‘The hero who is to make the op 
tral discovery in a play must notk 
a perfect man. He must have som 
variation of what Aristotle calls; 
tragic fault — and the reason he ma 
have it is that when he makes 
discovery he must change boths 
himself and in his action — and ¥ 
must change for the better. The 
can be a very simple one — a mere 
awareness, for example — but if 
has no fault he cannot change for 
better, but only for the worse, . . «I 
is necessary that he must 
more admirable, and not less so, 
the end of the play.’ 

Beginning with this rule which 
has worked out for himself, Mr. 
derson goes on to say why noth 
else will work in the theatre, 
‘the theatre at its best is a religi 
affirmation, an age-old rite, restati 
and reassuring man’s belief in his 
destiny and his ultimate hope’. 

In different forms all of the o 
essays in this book are touchst 
to other aspects of the same pro 
namely the playwright’s choice 
material and the use he makes off 
What they tell us, all in all, is 
Maxwell Anderson believes in 
and his possibility of approach 
nearer to perfection; that he beli 
in poetry as the language of emo 
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4s prose is the language of information; 
that he believes in the theatre 
ss one of the few places in our present 
gorld where the artist’s vision of what 
man may be can be surely and hope- 


fully expressed. 
FREDERICK MORTON 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
MEN OF THE THEATRE 
Sir William D’avenant, by Arthur 
H. Nethercot. University of Chi- 
cago: $4. Sir Fohn Vanbrugh, 
by Laurence Whistler. Macmillan: 
HE seventeenth century, ‘that 
Toolaen age for amateurs’, ex- 
ed its great men to be versatile. 
Poets turned into diplomats or drama- 
tists, as the occasion demanded, 
while architects distinguished them- 
slves by writing plays and composing 
as well as building playhouses. 
Sir William D’avenant and Sir John 
Vanbrugh were scarcely contempo- 
raries, since the one died when the 
other was only four years old, but 
they had much in common. Both ful- 
filled adequately the seventeenth- 
century requirement of versatility. 
D’avenant’s official position was 
that of poet-laureate at the Court of 
King Charles I. Odes and apostrophes, 
however, did not keep him from play- 
ing soldier in France, pirate on the 
Channel, prisoner in the Tower, pro- 
ive governor of Virginia, author 


of the last bloody Websterian melo- 


drama and the first dainty restora- 
tion comedy, and England’s earliest 
opera impresario. Vanbrugh, whose 
life stretched into the eighteenth 
century, was somewhat less nimble 
in displaying his talents. But he, too, 
had his share of military life, spent 


“8 many months in the Bastille, re- 





turned to England to dash off a trio 
of comedies that are still very funny, 
and then began designing enormous 
and formidable country houses that 
were often more like mausoleums 
than cheery dwellings for the living. 
_D’avenant and Vanbrugh had other 


similarities. Each, with one hand on 


his own bootstrap and the other on 


s@*tich patron’s coattail, pulled him- 


up from an obscure origin to an 


J) exalted place in the realm. Each 
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maintained throughout life an un- 
flinching devotion to the stage and 
dreamt of giving England the finest 
theatre in the world. And each had 
his worthiest efforts blocked by Puri- 
tanic opposition and censorship. 

In the case of D’avenant the re- 
straint during Cromwell’s interreg- 
num was so complete that the drama- 
tist found himself in jail. The memory 
of the lovely masques and fetes com- 
posed for Queen Henrietta Maria had 
been blotted out, which was just as 
well, since most of them dripped with 
sticky and obsequious compliments. 
When D’avenant got free, thanks to 
John Milton, he took advantage of 
Cromwell’s love of music and began a 
series of Sunday night concerts. These 
developed plot and action and scenery 
and were soon giving grim-faced 
London its first Italian opera. Van- 
brugh was less ingenious. Just as The 
Relapse was becoming the hit of the 
year, Jeremy Collier darkened the 
horizon with 4 Short View of the Im- 
morality and Profaneness of the English 
Stage. Vanbrugh tried to answer, 
dashed off another more immoral play 
in open defiance and turned to house- 
planning. He had not finished with 
the theatre, however, and designed 
and ran the Opera House in the Hay- 
market for some time. 

Although D’avenant wrote less well 
than Vanbrugh, he made greater con- 
tributions to the English stage. His 
early plays were in the blankest of 
verse and countenanced no business 
less interesting than rape or murder. 
But he was the first to make England 
opera-conscious, and Moliére-conscious, 
the first to employ women profes- 
sionally in the cast and the first to 
run a theatre on a plan resembling 
the modern cooperative system. In 
contrast, Vanbrugh’s The Relapse and 
The Provok’d Wife might still afford 
audiences jolly evenings but neither 
does anything that Wycherley and 
Congreve haven’t done better. 

Mr. Nethercot and Mr. Whistler, 
biographers of these two seventeenth- 
century figures, have been content to 
use facts as they found them. There 
is no whitewashing, no tongue-in-the- 
cheek condescension and very little 
romanticizing in either portrait. 
Elaborate notes and appendices in- 
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John Gielgud 4.00 
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nated Westfall! ° 2.75 

John Mair 2.75 
A POOR PLAYER 

Harold Child 1.25 
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AMERICAN FOLK PLAYS (one-ect) 

ed. Frederick H. Koch ‘ 4.00 
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PLAYERS AT WORK 


by Morton Eustis 


Nine distinguished actors, Helen 
Hayes, Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fon- 
tanne, Nazimova, KatharineCor- 
nell, Ina Claire, Burgess Mere- 
dith, Fred Astaire and Lotte 
Lehmann present in detail the 
way they attack their parts. 
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plement to your regular studies 
correlating theory with actual 
practice. 
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dicate that both biographers have 
tried to be accurate. Mr. Whistler has 
the more graceful style, just as Van- 
brugh had the more graceful life, but 
Mr. Nethercot compensates with a 
vigorous thrust and parry of red- 
blooded sentences that the poet- 
irate-murderer-dramatist about whom 

e writes would have admired. 
TOM SQUIRE 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 


Early Stages, by Fohn Gielgud. Mac- 
millan: $3. Autobiography. 

Jazz — Hot and Hybrid, by Winthrop 
Sargeant. Arrow Editions: $5. Analy- 
sis of jazz in terms of history, criticism 
and technique. 

A Bibliography of Dancing, by Paul 
Magriel, Second Cumulated Supple- 
ment, 1930-1938. H.W. Wilson: $1.15. 
The original bibliography was pub- 
lished in 1936. 

samera Over Hollywood, by Fohn 
Swope. Random: $3.50. Handsome 
photographs. 


French’s Oral Readings for Moderns, 
edited by Elise West Quaife. Samuel 
French: $7. For students and non- 
professionals. 


Dramatic Criticism, by 8. R. Little- 
wood. Pitman: $3.50. S. R. L. is a 
London dramatic critic of forty years’ 
standing. 


Skylark, by Samson Raphaelson. 
Knopf: $2. First novel by the author 
of Accent on Youth. 


The Theatre of My Heart, by Geoffrey 
Whitworth. Gollancz, London: 2/6. 
i.e.: a National Theatre. 


Careers in the Theatre, published by 
The Institute for Research, Chicago. 
Survey of available careers in the 
theatre, with requirements, salary 
range, and so forth. 

Chautauqua Caravan, by Marian Scott. 
Appleton-Century: $2. Eleven years’ 
tour of the Chautauqua circuits. 

The Day of the Locust, by Nathaniel 
West. Random: $2. Bitter novel about 
Hollywood. 
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The Kingdom of Swing, by Benny 
Goodman and Irving Kolodin. Stack- 
pole: $2. A critic collaborates on the 
autobiography of swing’s most fa- 
mous exponent. 


The Science of Voice, by Douglas 
Stanley. Carl Fischer: $5. Revised 
edition with extensive appendix cov- 
ering scientific developments of the 
last decade. 


Purslane, by Bernice Kelly Harris. 
University of North Carolina Press: 
$2.50. Novel by the authoress of sev- 
eral plays for the Carolina Play- 
makers. 


4 Poor Player, by Harold Child. 
Macmillan: $1.25. Tale of two years 
in the English theatre of the eighteen- 
nineties. 


Western European Costume, by Iris 
Brook. Macmillan: $5. Thirteenth to 
seventeenth centuries in one volume. 


Plays in Print: 

Family Portrait, by Lenore and Wil- 
liam Foyce Cowen; The Little Foxes, by 
Lillian Hellman; The American Way, 
by Kaufman and Hart; No Time for 
Comedy, by S. N. Behrman; Pastor 
Hall and Blind Man’s Buff, by Ernst 
Toller. Random House: each, $2. 


Once Is Enough, by Frederick Lons- 
dale; George and Margaret, by Gerald 
Savory; French Without Tears, by 
Terence Rattigan; Tovarich, by Facques 
Deval; The Fireman’s Flame, by Fohn 
Van Antwerp; Fane Eyre, by Helen 
Ferome; Washington Fitters, by Boruff 
and Hart; Bachelor Born, by Ian Hay. 
Samuel French: each $.75. 


Tonight at 8:30 (nine plays), by Noel 
Coward. Samuel French: each play, 
$.35- 

What a Life, by Clifford Goldsmith. 
Dramatists Play Service: $1.50. 


The Merchant of Yonkers, by Thornton 
Wilder. Harper &8 Brothers: $2. 


My Heart’s in the Highlands, by Wil- 
liam Saroyan. Harcourt, Brace: $2. 


The Funior Silver Treasury, edited by 
Fane Manner; One-Act Plays for Stage 
and Study, edited by Garrett Leverton. 
Samuel French: each, $3. 





Nor Long Remember —, by Har 
Hoffman. French: $.35. 


Scenes for Student Actors, Volume IP, 
edited by Frances Cosgrove. Samu 
French: $7.50. 


Life Studies, by Tom Powers; Soh | 
Plays, from the repertory of Sydney 
Thompson. Samuel French: each, $1, 








Romances by Emma, by Dewitt By | 
deen; The Man from Cairo, adapted by | 
Dan Goldberg; Black Sheep, by Elma | 
Rice. Dramatists Play Service: each 
$75. 

Little Black Sambo and the Tigers, by 
Charlotte Chorpenning; The Return g 
Rip Van Winkle, by Charlotte Chap. 
penning. Dramatists Play Service; 
each, $.50. 


Resurrection Ezra, by Ronald Mitchell; 
No! Not the Russians!, by Osmond Mo. 
larsky; Snickerty Nick and the Giant, 
by Fulia Ellsworth Ford. Dramatis 
Play Service: each, $.35. 


Seeing the Elephant, by Dan Totheroh; 
Ship Forever Sailing, by Stanly 
Young; Haven of the Spirit, by Merril 
Denison; We'd Never Be Happy Other. 
wise, by E. P. Conkle. Dramatis 
Play Service: each, $.30. 


Tested One-Act Plays, edited by Oscar | 
Sams, Fr. Noble and Noble: $2.50. 


Comparative Tragedies Old and Ne, 
edited by Helen Harding. Noble ani 
Noble: $7.25. 


Haunted Houses, by Sarah Pettit, 
Lessing Company: $.75. 

Good Morning Bill, by P. G. Wodt 
house. Methuen, London: $.75. 


Mexican Folk Plays, by Fosephina 
Niggli. University of North Carolin 
Press: $2.50. 

Magic Strings (puppet plays), } 
Remo Bufano. Macmillan: $1.50. 

Six Anti-Nazi One-Act Plays, editel 
by Stephen Moore. Contemporary Play | 
Publications: $7. 

Killycreggs in Twilight, by Lenmm 
Robinson. Macmillan: $2.75. 


War Scare, by Foseph Moore. Mode 
Repertory Plays: $1. 
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Every fabric and costume 
accessory you need, at 
the lowest possible price. 
Prompt shipments and 
unusual insight into the- 
atrical problems have 
won us countless patrons 
from communities, the- 
atre groups, stage and 
screen shows. 

Send for prices and sam- 
ples. Get FREE Booklet 
“What Fabrics Can Do 
for Your Show.” 
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Stage Lighting Co. 


COMPLETE 


STAGE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Electrical effects of all descriptions 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


527 W. 45th St., New York, N.Y. 





+t: For your 

“straw hat’’ produc- 
tions. There is no period, 
character or modern show that 
we cannot dress from our 
stock of 100,000 costumes. 
Send us your summer sched- 
ule and let us give you an 
estimate. 


VAnderbilt 6-5060 
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Plays with and without music now in 
New York (date of opening appears in 
parentheses after the title). Also a list of 
scheduled for the summer 
theatres. 


ON THE BOARDS 
HELLZAPOPPIN 


Johnson’s rowdy 
companiment. 
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revue 


ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS (Oct. 15) 
by Robert E. Sherwood. A great figure 
embodying great ideals in a play worthy 
of its subject. First production of the 
Playwrights’ Company. 


OUTWARD BOUND (Dec. 22) a revival of 
Sutton Vane’s voyage to the Beyond. A 
moving ensemble achieved by an all-star 
cast, including Laurette Taylor. 


I MUST LOVE SOMEONE (Fed. 7) 
Nancy Carroll in a heavy-handed period 
farce by Jack Kirkland and Leyla Georgie. 


THE LITTLE FOXES (Feb. 175) Lillian 
Hellman’s ruthless attack on predatory 
greed given a flaming performance by 


Tallulah Bankhead. With Patricia Col- 
linge. 

THE PHILADELPHIA STORY (Mar. 28) 
Katharine Hepburn the chief attraction 
in a frothy Barry comedy with Van 
Heflin and Joseph Cotten. 

NO TIME FOR COMEDY (Apr. 17) by 
S. N. Behrman. Producers: Katharine 


Cornell and The Playwrights’ Company. 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Miss 
Cornell and Laurence Olivier. 


THE STREETS OF 
A Shubert revue in the Hellzapoppin 
manner. With oldtime favorites Luella 
Gear and Bobby Clark and a spirited 
newcomer from Brazil, Carmen Miranda. 


FROM VIENNA (June 20) The Refugee 
Artists Group, with the aid of Charles 
Friedman, Donald Oenslager and other 
American theatre folk, supply a pleasant 
evening’s entertainment in revue form. 


PARIS (June 19) 


YOKEL BOY (July 6) Lew Brown's long 
acoming musical comedy. Judy Canova, 
Buddy Ebsen and a brisk score overcome 
a sleazy book. 
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With All My Heart. 
SKOWHEGAN — Lakewood Players. 
Life With Father (new play); July 31, 
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SURRY Surry Players. 
Mrs. Bottle; August 8, Three Sisters 
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see for Yourself, continued 
Monomoy Theatre. July 20, 


ATHAM . . 
. low and Substance; July 26, Topase; 
August 2 : 
Sonal Appearance; August 16, Coquette; 
August 23, The Play's the Thing; August 
- Private Lives. : , 
yennts — Cape Playhouse. July 24, Spring- 
time for Henry; July 31, Our Town; August 7, 
iplain Brassbound's Conversion; August 14, 
é 





Bref Moment; August 21, Burlesque; 
August 28, Kiss the Boys Goodbye. 
sITCHBURG — Lake Whalom Theatre. July 


) 24, Three Men on a Horse; July 31, Petttcoat 
Fever. Closes August 29. 
cLOUCESTER ~~ Bass Rocks Theatre. Closes 
September 2. 
«LouCESTER ~- Gloucester School of the 
Theatre. July 21, American Landscape; 
July 28, Star Wagon; August 4, Susan and 
God; August 7, Hans Wiener Dance Group; 
) August 11, AU the Living; August 18, Dear 
Octopus; August 25, Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme. 
MARBLEHEAD — North Shore Players. July 
20, Pride and Prejudice; July 31, Autumn 
Crocus; August 7, The Streets of New York; 
August 21, Burlesque. 
NANTUCKET ISLAND — Nantucket 
july 20, The Cat and the Canary; July 
Tonight at 8:30. 
oak BLUFFS — Phidelah Rice Playhouse. 
july 24, What a Life; July 31, Busman’s 
Holiday; August 7, Our Town; August 14, 
Le Us Be Gay; August 21, Charlie's Aunt; 
August 28, Susan and God. 


Wharf 


~*~ 


Players. 
iis 


“jf 


PROVINCETOWN Theatre. Closes 
September 2. 
STOCKBRIDGE 
September 2. 
westpoRO~—- Red Barn Theatre. July 25, 
There's Gold in Them Thar Hills; August 1, 
Men Must Fight; August 8, You Can't Take 


It With You. 


Berkshire Playhouse. Closes 


Michigan 

\NN ARBOR — Michigan Repertory Players. 
July 26, Androcles and the Lion; August 2, 
Judgment Day; August 9, Jolanthe. 
MARQUETTE — Marquette Summer Theatre. 
Closes August 16. 


New Hampshire 

NEW LONDON New London Players. July 
2%, Love From a Stranger; August 2, Vou 
Can't Take It With You; August 9, Spring 
Meeting; August 16, Our Town; August 23, 





ulyS 
1, 5 
ust § 


uly? 
» B 
‘osm 


(al Ita Day; August 30, This Spring of 
Love (new play). 

PETERBOROUGH Peterborough Players. 
July 26, Little Women; August 9, You Can't 
lake It With You; August 21, Dear Octopus. 
RYE BEACH 
September 2. 
IAMWORTH — Barnstormers. July 24, The 
Pursuit of Happiness; July 31, Our Town; 


Farragut Players. Closes 


August 7, What a Life; August 14, Whiteoaks; | 
August 21, Coquette; August 28, Rocket to | 


the Moon. 


New Jersey 

CAPE MAY — Cape Theatre. July 20, George 
and Margaret; July 25, An American Ro- 
nance (new play); August 1, Jt Never Rains: 
August 8, Craig’s Wife; August 15, Tonight 





} August 29, The Bishop Misbehaves. 
} HOPATCONG - Hopatcong Players. July 20, 
i The Royal Family: July 26, Shadow and 


} Substance. 

p'ARSIPPANY — Morris County Playhouse. 
July 20, The Guardsman; July 24, Ceiling 
pro; July 31, Autumn Crocus; August 
Penny Wise. 


Continued on next page 
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2, Bill of Divorcement; August 9, | 


| 


| 





u 5-30; August 22, Consider Lily (new play); | 








Books for the 


theatre-lover 





AN ACTOR PREPARES 
by Constantin Stanislavski 


Theory and art of acting by the world 
famous theatre director. Third printing. 
$2.50 


ACTING: The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky 


Essays in dialogue form on the art of 
acting; authoritative advice, delightful 
reading. (4th printing.) $1.50 


THE ART OF THE DANCE 
by Isadora Duncan 


Twenty essays. A unique document 
in the literature of the dance and 
modern art. Edited by Sheldon 
Cheney. $7.50 


THEATRE COLLECTIONS IN 
LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 


by R. Gilder and G. Freedley 


Individual descriptions of all impor- 
tant theatre collections in libraries and 
museums. $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 


Modern Stage Design (150 prints), 
Shakespeare and His Times (100 
prints). From half-tone plates, with 
captions. Each set $1.50 


ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
NEW THEATRE 


Essays on the modern theatre by 
Norman Bel Geddes, Lee Simonson 
and others. Illustrated, $2.50 


LIGHTING THE 
AMATEUR STAGE 


by Henning Nelms 


A practical layout for amateurs. 
$1.00 


THE LITTLE CLAY CART 
by King Shudraka 


An adaptation of the Hindu classic 
play. $1.50 


BEHIND THE MAGIC 
CURTAIN 
Folk plays of foreign lands for chil- 
dren. Production notes. $1.50 





THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 EAST 49th ST., NEW YORK 
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SR. Bn Ba Bn! 


‘Dramatists 
‘Play Service 


Send for complete catalogue and 
new announcements for the forth- 
coming season. Also the magazine, 
Stage Practice. All are free of 
charge on request. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
6 East 39th Street 
New York 


RB. BB Ba Bn Bn Be Bn. Gen Bea. Bou Bou Boo See Bo Bou. Be Ben Seu. Ber Bou Boe 








THE JUILLIARD 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


includes 


JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Kindly address communications to the branch 
in which you are interested, at 


130 CLAREMONT AVE., NEW YORK CITY 














LITTLE 
THEATRES 


Send us word of projects for new 
theatres, additions to old buildings, 
plans for improved equipment. Our 
Tributary Theatre Department can 
put you in contact with the tech- 
nicians and manufacturers who are 
developing new forms of theatre 
equipment, construction and service, 
who will give you the latest news 
concerning lighting, rigging, cos- 
tumes, make-ups, architecture, sound 


equipment, acoustics, seating, etc 


* 
Write to: 
TRIBUTARY THEATRE 
DEPARTMENT 
Theatre Arts Monthly 


40 East 49.h Street 
New York, N. Y. 


























FEAGIN SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ART 


24th Year 

ACTING - D 
SPEECH - 

PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in 

Little Theatre, Rockefeller Cen- 

ter and BROADWAY THEATRE 

Department 


G- 


Separate Children’s 


SUMMER SESSION IN NEW YORE 
Three weeks — Aug. 12 to Sept. 1 
Fall Term Oct. 4 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 








See for Yourself, continued 
TEANECK — Bergen Junior College. Closes 
August 25. 

MERCHANTVILLE The 
Group. Closes September 4. 


Theatre 


Hale 


New York 

CHAUTAUQUA Chautauqua Repertory 
Theatre. July 27, August 12, Bachelor Born; 
August 3, 7aming of the Shrew; August 10, 
She Stoops to Conquer; August 17, Stop Thief. 


CRAGSMOOR — Cragsmoor Players. Closes 


September 2. 
GREAT NECK — Chapel Theatre. August 7, 
Whiteoaks. Season closes September 2. 


ITHACA — Cornell University Summer The- 
atre. July 21, Four original one-act plays; 
July 28, Excursion; August 4, The Cardiff 
Giant; August 8, Candida. 


LAKE PLACID — Lake Placid Players. July 
25-September 2. July 25, Petticoat Fever; 
August 1, Autumn Crocus; August 8, Hay 
Fever; August 15, Holiday; August 22, Night 
Must Fail. 


LOCUST VALLEY, L. I. Red Barn Theatre. 
July 24, No More Ladies; July 31, The Bo 
Tree (new play); August 7, Another Lan- 
guage; August 14, Spring Meeting; August 
28, Tonight at 8:30. 

MT. KISCO— Westchester Playhouse. July 
24, Stage Door; July 31, Ghosts; August 7, 
Green Grow the Lilacs; August 14, You Can't 
Take It With You; August 21, Gay Divorce. 
OTSEGO LAKE — The Duke’s Oak Theatre. 
Repertory: July 24, A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, Dear Brutus; July 31, The Taming 
of the Shrew, Patience; August 7, The Comedy 
of Errors, Androcles and the Lion; August 14, 
Julius Caesar, Candida; August 21, Hamlet, 
The Rivals; August 28, The Merchant of 
Venice, Misalliance. 


PAWLING — Starlight Theatre. July 31, 
Room Service; August 7, Missouri Legend; 
August 21, Midwest; August 28, Tovarich; 
September 4, What a Life. 


POINT CHAUTAUQUA — Dock Players. Closes 
September 2. 

ROCHESTER — Rochester Summer Theatre. 
July 24, Dangerous Corner; August 21, 
Room Service; September 5, Children’s Hour. 
— Somerset 


SCARBOROUGH Players. Closes 


September 4. 


SCHENECTADY — Mohawk Drama Festival. 
july 25, The College Widow; August 1, Char- 
olte Corday; August 8, Our Town; August 15, 
Abraham Lincoln; August 22, The School for 
Husbands. 

woopstock — Woodstock Playhouse. July 
20, Playboy of the Western World; July 27, 
Room Service; August 3, Shadow and Sub- 








( ‘THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
| MUSIC» DRAMA» DANCE a 


Professional Training and Practical Experi- 


ence in Productions for 
STAGE, RADIO, OPERA, CONCERTS 
& 


Beginning with Fall Term, October 9 

al ry? r al mal al 
ROBERT PORTERFIELD 
Dir. of the Barter Theatre, joins the staff as 
Associate Director. Faculty includes: Mme 
Povia Frijsh, Maestro H. Maurice Jacquet, 
Charles Naegele, Marion Bauer, Hanya 
Holm, Donald Wetmore. 





Auditions by appointment 
Early Registrations will help adequate plan 
ning of schedules answering individual 
requests. 


114 EAST 647TH ST., NEW YORK 
Annette C. Herter, Director 








stance; August 10, Fresh Fields. Closes Sep- 
tember 4. 


North Carolina 


ROANOKE ISLAND — Waterside Theatre. July 
20 to September 4, The Lost Colony 


Ohio 

CLEVELAND HEIGHTS — Cain Park 
July 20, Journey's End; July 27, Elizabeth 
the Queen; August 3, 7 welfth Night; August 
17, Peer Gynt. 

YELLOW SPRINGS — Yellow Springs Summer 
Theatre. Closes August 10. 


Oregon 

ASHLAND — Oregon Shakespearean Festival. 
August 4, 8, 12, As You Like It; August 5, 
10, Hamlet; August 7, 11, Comedy of Errors; 
August 9, Taming of the Shrew. 


Pennsylvania 
MOYLAN Hedgerow Theatre. Shaw Festi- 
val: July 24, Candida; July 25, Arms and 


the Man; July 26, 27, 29, Man and Super- | 
man; July 28, Androcles and the Lion; July | 


31, Heartbreak House. 
Rhode Island 


NEWFOUNDLAND Mae Desmond Players. 
Closes September 2. 

NEWPORT — Casino Theatre. Closes Septem- 
ber 2. July 25, Spring Meeting. 


Vermont 


WESTON Weston Playhouse. July 20- 


September 9, American Play Festival in- | 


cluding: July 20, The Contrast; July 28, 
The Late Christopher Bean; August 4, The 
Wingless Victory; August 11, Uncle Tom's 
Cabin; August 18, Ah Wilderness!; August 
25, What a Life; September 1, You Can't 
Take It With You. 


Virginia 


ABINGDON Barter Theatre. July 27, 
Baltimore (new play); August 3, We'll Take 
the High Road. Closes September 4. 


Wisconsin 


FISH CREEK — Peninsula Players. July 20, 
Dracula; July 27, Dr. Knock; August 3, 
The Return of the Barbarians (new play); 


August 10, The Dreadful Parents; August 17, 


Salome and Hands Across the Sea; August 24, | 


After Us, the End (new musical). 

PORT WASHINGTON — Port Washington Sum- 
mer Playhouse. Closes August 27. 
WILLIAMS BAY — Belfry Players. August 2, 
Call It a Day; August 16, The Enchanted 
April; August 30, You Can't Take It With 
You. 


| 
Theatre. | 


Lady 
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COMING 
SOON 


A New kdition 


ENTIRELY REVISED 
NEWLY ILLUSTRATED 


A METHOD 
OF LIGHTIN 
THE STAGE 


by 


Stanley R. McCandless 


Assistant Professor of Lighting 


Yale University Theatre 


* 


Bringing up to date the! 
book that has served the 


professional and_ tribu- 


tary theatre as a stand. 


ard text on lighting for 
many years. 
* 
TO BE PUBLISHED 
AUGUST 15th 


Price 81.50 


* 


MAIL YOUR ORDERS NOW 


THEATRE ARTS 


INCORPORATED 


40 East 49th Street 
New York City 
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| ; 
| TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 
THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of acting mana 
adapted to the needs of the American stage site Flonscen 
n APPLICATIONS NOW i) ‘pe 
FALL TERM—O CTOBER SND ete pager 
For Further Information Inquire Eugenie Leontovich 
: Frances Deitz, Managing Director Cartons Monterey O'Neill | 
, 29 West 56 Street, New York Columbus 5-5834-5 poe he hace | 
‘ = s 


























EA | NEW PORTABLE PRESTO RECORDER 


of the Theatre IDEAL FOR SUMMER PLAYHOUSES 





















weamnecmat nee |! aad LITTLE THEATRES 
: Modern progressive methods of training for 
SS STAGE — SCREEN — RADIO 
" Public student performances attended by 
f agents and producers . . 5 0 
High percentage of successful graduates @With thiscompact ‘ $] 695° 
FALL-WINTER SESSION October to May low-pricedsoundrec- gy pay higher 
Day and Evening Classes order you can make west of Rockies 
Rehearsal Class for Young Professionals f 
and Children’s Classes records of your cast 
Address New York School of the Theatre during rehearsals : it makes di- 








119 West 57th St., New York City recting easier, helps you turn out 






































a more expert performance. The 
eee Presto Model J serves as rec- 
he K | N G 2 Ss Mi T H order, phonograph and public 
vu PLAY be (@) U 4 E address system and can be used 
id. SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE |} ‘stage to reproduce sound 
; Contamensl effects. The machine can be set 
Comprehensive Courses in Acting and Sins anywhere, paren 7 - rahe 
Play Production in New, Picturesque one. It weighs only vl S. COM: PRESTO MODEL J RECORDER 
Little Theatre plete with loudspeaker in brown Makes and plays records up to 12" at standard phono 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS, leatherette carrying aprons aati i st air for comparative study 
MUSIC, DANCING Write today for booklet TJ and the Records voice, music, sound effects for theatre or 
and allied arts name of your dealer. He'll be glad to radio use. 
4 School residence for young women. Boarding er- demonstrate without charge. WRITE FOR COM PLETE DATA 
5 rengements for young men 
¥ For Catelog, address the S r 
Recommend PRESTO RECORDING CORPORATION 
’ Washington, D. C. | 242 West 55th St., New York, N. Y. 























JEFFREY LYNN |! THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 








says: “I entered the Theodora ; : oko > s 
Irvine Studio for the Theatre | of the THEATRE offers two years’ intensive training in theatre technics 
and that was the smartest move I | 

ver ad. toward a_ theatrical ° 

— REID. 6008 see ee Sanford Meisner 


VOICE and SPEECH. .Laura Elliot, Fanny Bradshaw, Edith Stebbins, 


24th Annual Fall Session Lehman Engel 


i FALL COURSES BEGIN OCT. 9 


thorough. professional training MOVEMENT....... Martha Graham, Louis Horst, Blanche Talmud, 

_ STAGE @ SCREEN @ RADIO Erick Hawkins 
yA Productions in model theatre. . 

fs auditions. Career consultations. | STAGE DESIGN..... Isaac Benesch MAKE-UP ..... Richard Willis 

—* eemans Sune GUEST DIRECTORS. . . Norris Houghton, John Houseman, Irene Lewisohn, 

and Robert Ross, William Williams 








mE IRVINE NEW YORK CITY 


STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 16 West 46th Street Cotdinndy an Reuse 
15 WEST 67th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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WORKSHOP IN 


TRAIN <= MAX REINHARDT 
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HOLLYWOOD eee, 
fe 
TAGE—Fundamental training in CREEN—Basic training in act- 
technique of acting, direction, ing, considered of utmost impor- QUANG 
voice production and dancing. Stud- — tance by major Hollywood studios | 
ent productions, under direction of | who use this Workshop for develop- 
theatre experts, regular part of = ment of taient. Screen technique OCTOBER ISSUE | 
school's activities. given to advanced students. | 
ADIO—Basic courses in radio ee ae in special B b O A D WAY 
“technique open to advanced acting technique of this new 
students. Complete studio facilities. _ medium, open to advanced students. | N p ROS p EC T 
Enrollment open for Fall Term. For catalog, write Registrar, Room 406. Q V 
MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP iiot\woro, cauir: ! 
— ee BROADWAY IN PROS. 
PECT, announcements of all El 
| ” (} () i } Vi A \ SCHOOL OF important production plans by 
major producers for the season As 
4 | THE DRAMA ny 2 
RO 
RT INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
. VIGNETTES IN THE NEWS} *S 
. by Morton Eustis. Tabloid 
VI } Vi () | 4 { h | I | biographies of theatre folk of 
immediate interest: Arthur By- 
MAURICE GNESIN, PH.D., HEAD © MARY AGNES DOYLE, ASSISTANT HEAD ron, Gertrude Lawrence, Tal. = 
ACTING - PRODUCTION - DESIGN lulsh Benkheed, Robert Moni ya 
ley, William Saroyan, and su 
ACCREDITED: CERTIFICATE AND 8.F. A. DEGREE i | 
REPERTORY THEATRE FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS j 
For information address: Levise Dele Speer, Registrer, Dept. T. A., Geedmen Memerial Theatre, Chicage THE ACTOR 'S OPPOR. 
ene TUNITY, by Richard Whol. Bu 
NEW How and where an American ER 
THEATRE N actor gets his training and what 
Rare Old he can do with it when he 
SCHOOL gets it. Tt 
announces its e e z 
FALL TERM (OCT. 9th 
pl nde Sonia Vi olins Pa vgp Petgqueae, Be 
MICHAEL GORDON N Edith J. R. Isaacs. A record of 
OF THE OUP THEATRE. ) , , 
Special courses for treining Di Wallet and Bows N the playwright s work, part of LO 
rosters, Raters, Maywsigim, toch | ® a series of articles on Ameri- 1 
| : 
School of repute, In the country Acquired from the most reliable i. = playwrights. (The last ~S 
pp Spek ted S 2 now oalies throughout the world, each | Clifford Odets, the next will PA 
CATALOGUE “8” ON REQUESI inctoument ia our iampertent eollece- | © be Paul Green.) ; 
NEW YORK CITY tion is accompanied by a Certificate. 1 x : 
132 WEST 43rd STREET Listed are a few of the instruments in ) TEAMWORK IN MUSICAL 
Phens: Clehering 4-8190 our possession unusually low priced COMEDY by Richard Rodg- 
for immediate disposal. Y . 
Paulo-Giovani Grancino, Milano 1723.. $2000 ) ers. How the composer and 1 
Gamilus Camilli, Mantua 1740. 1500 ) his librettist work at their job. 
Ferdinand Gagliano, Naples 1762 900 Y if 
Nicolas Lupot, Orleans 1791 600 x 
GLOUCESTER Ferdinando. Alber. Milano 1751 900 ) DIRECTING, by Michel St. ; 
SCHOOL of the Dened T. Techies, Salburg 1690 900 \ Denis. The French director 
Sanctus Seraphine. . . - isso who hes won high favor in 
Bartolomeo Obici, Verona 1730 1200 \ | 
THEATRE se Petrus Mantegatia, Milano 600 | x London states his case. ( 
Rocky Neck Lorenzo Carcassi... . | 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. and a host of others ) §. DALI + 3 MARXES = A 
90th Seceee — oii | ‘ surrealist account of a surreal- 
) ist venture in the movies 
LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME Y 
August 25 and 26 | § DANCE FORECAST, by | 
INTENSIVE CHORAL SPEAKING INSTRUMENT COMPANY | ® THEATRE ARTS’ new dance S 
COURSE 111 East 14th Street, New York | ® editor, George Beiswanger. 2 
i inion nm Evenings 
August 27 — September 3 snades a _ ies | Ts itiaieennnenilll 


